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Memo  from  President  Orr 


Some  reasons  for  great  enthusiasm 
in  this  new  year 


With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  1992,  we 
began  with  great  enthusiasm  the  second 
semester  of  our  1  1 2th  academic  year  at 
Presbyterian  College.  Let  me 
share  with  you  some  of  the 
reasons  for  our  optimism: 

•  We  enjoy  a  record 
enrollment  of  1 148  students 
including  the  strongest 
freshman  class  in  our  history 
with  an  average  SAT  score  of 
1050. 

•  We  added  10  new 
faculty  members  in  Septem- 
ber with  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
such  notable  universities  as 
Vanderbilt.  Texas,  Carnegie- 
Melon.  Maryland.  Clemson, 
Paris.  Virginia.  Notre  Dame 
and  Tennessee;  81  percent  of 
our  faculty  now  have  Ph.D. 
degrees;  the  student-to- 
faculty  ratio  is  14  to  1. 

•  Our  "Building  from  Strength"  campaign 
now  stands  at  $3 1 .5  million  and  continues  to 
increase  each  month  with  new  gifts. 

•  A  beautiful  new  drama  theater  and  art 
gallery  will  be  under  construction  this  spring  and 
summer  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  lake,  thanks  to  a 
$1  million  gift  from  a  former  trustee. 

•  Total  gifts  for  the  1 990-9 1  year  set  a  record 
of  $5.7  million. 

•  Our  new  3 1  -acre  intramural  park  is  now 
open  for  student  use;  a  new  college  maintenance 
center  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  occupied 
by  the  end  of  February. 

•  Our  endowment  fund  now  exceeds  $35.5 
million,  compared  to  $17.3  million  in  1986  and 
$6.7  million  in  1980. 


•  A  challenge  grant  of  $237,000  from  the 
Knight  Foundation  will  underwrite  a  new 
program  in  applied  ethics  over  the  next  three 
years. 

•  Professor  James 
Skinner  was  selected 
recently  as  the  Governor's 
Professor  of  the  Year  in 
South  Carolina. 

•  Presbyterian  College 
continues  to  operate  "in  the 
black"  with  a  budget  that 
totals  $18.5  million. 

•  For  the  sixth  consecutive 
year.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  listed  Presbyte- 
rian College  as  one  of  "the 
Best  Colleges  in  America" 
in  its  annual  education 
survey.  PC  also  is  listed  in 
Barron 's  Guide  to  the  Most 
Prestigious  Colleges  and 
Peterson 's  Competitive 
Colleges  as  well  as  other 

national  guides. 

The  success  this  college  now  enjoys  is  due  to 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  blue-ribbon  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  talented  faculty,  an  experienced 
administration  and  staff,  and  the  able  support  and 
encouragement  of  many  generous  alumni,  friends 
and  foundations. 

I  believe  that  1992  will  be  another  strong 
quality-centered  year  for  Presbyterian  College  as 
we  achieve  new  goals  for  educational  excellence 
on  this  campus. 


S£k/$.  Orr- 


On  the  cover 

The  picturesque  setting  of  Thomason  Library 
was  captured  by  photographer  Jason  Jones.  The 
inset  of  Dr.  James  L.  Skinner,  the  1991 
Professor  of  the  Year  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  was  taken  by  Ted  Ramsaur.  a  1973 
PC  graduate. 
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NEWS 


Campaign  comes  home  for  finale 

As  the  "Building  From  Strength"  fund-raising  campaign 
approaches  its  June  30  conclusion,  the  college  turns  to  its  alumni 
and  friends  in  Laurens  County. 


3      Ten  years  of  Quattlebaum  Scholars 

In  1981,  Alex  and  Lou  Quattlebaum  established  a  honor 
scholarship  program  that,  10  years  later,  has  transformed  the  PC 
campus.  Grateful  PC  alums  returned  in  November  to  say  thanks. 


FEATURES 


Honor  and  ethics  on 
the  small  college  campus 

More  than  ever,  colleges  such  as  PC  are  being 
looked  to  as  a  place  where  students  can  receive  a 
values-based  education.  In  a  special  report, 
faculty,  administrators  and  students  discuss  how 
the  Honor  Code  and  a  new  program  in  applied 

ethics  make  Presbyterian  College  a  campus  where  trust  exists  — 

and  values  are  shaped. 


25    A  true  liberal  arts  professor 


Dr.  James  Skinner,  named  as  the  state's 
Professor  of  the  Year,  brings  a  passion  to  his 
English  classroom  that  sets  him  apart  from 
typical  instructors.  This  enthusiasm  is  his  way 
of  saying  thanks  to  writers  like  Whitman, 
Keats,  Swift  and  Dickens  for  chancing  his  life. 
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Across  the  Plaza 
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Alumni  news 


PC's  fund-raising  campaign  comes  home 
to  Laurens  County  for  important  finale 


'Building  From  Strength' effort  also  looks 
to  at-large  phase  of  Alumni  Drive 


A 


s  the  deadline  of  June  30  approaches,  Presbyterian 
College  moves  into  the  final  stage  of  its  Building  From 
Strength  fund-raising  campaign  —  and  it  looks  to  its 
alumni  and  friends  here 
at  home  for  the  grand  finale. 

With  the  total  now  at  $31.5 
million,  the  campaign  has  ex- 
ceeded its  original  goal,  but  has 
not  completed  all  of  its  objec- 
ti\cv  That  makes  the  Laurens 
County  Drive  especially  signifi- 
cant, according  to  Dr.  Ted  Brown, 
vice  president  for  financial  devel- 
opment. 

"This  will  be  the  final  fund- 
raising  project  of  the  Building 
From  Strength  campaign."  Brown 
said.  "It  represents  a  special  op- 
portunity in  the  college's  home 
community  to  strengthen  old 
friendships  and  to  nurture  new 
ones. 

"In  some  respects  the  local 
drive  brings  the  campaign  full  circle  —  our  very  first  campaign 
event  was  the  announcement  dinner  held  on  March  4,  1988. 
when  we  revealed  the  campaign  plan  to  close  friends  from  the 
local  community.  For  most  who  attended  that  event,  the  goal  of 
$30  million  had  a  certain  shock  value.  Now  our  alumni  and 
friends  from  Laurens  County  are  sure  to  be  impressed  and 
compelled  by  the  campaign's  success  and  the  college's  current 
opportunities." 

The  Laurens  County  Drive.  Brown  notes,  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive effort,  reaching  beyond  the 
alumni  residing  in  the  area.  Laurens 
County  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers as  well  as  other  friends  of  the 
college  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
a  part  of  this  final  chapter  in  the  Build- 
ing From  Strength  campaign. 

Serving  as  co-chairmen  for  this 
effort  are  two  Laurens  County  resi- 
dents with  strong  ties  to  PC.  Lynn 
Cooper  '56.  president  of  Lynn  Coo- 
per Inc..  a  Clinton  car  dealership,  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  received  the  Alumni  Service 
Award  in  1989.  John  Dickens,  a 
Laurens  resident  and  president  of  M.S. 
Bailey  and  Sons.  Bankers  of  Clinton. 


is  co-chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  father  of  a 
sophomore  at  PC. 

"Lynn  and  John  were  natural  choices  to  lead  this  effort," 
Brown  said.  "Not  only  are  they  good  friends  of  the  college,  but 
they  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  Laurens  County  community." 

During  the  18  months  that  the  Alumni  Drive  has  been  in 
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PCs  Building  From  Strength  campaign  will 
officially  come  to  a  close  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
Among  the  projects  to  he  completed  is  funding  foi 
the  proposed  academic  center  to  be  constructed 
on  the  west  plaza. 


progress,  nearly  3.600  of  the  6.500  PC  alums  have  been  contacted 
through  25  city  kickoffs  held  throughout  the  Southeast.  The 
Laurens  County  drive  will  reach  another  500  alumni,  and  the 
remaining  2.400  are  being  contacted  through  the  at-large  drive, 
being  led  by  Alumni  Drive  chairman  Hugh  Jacobs  '41 . 

And  there  is  plenty  of  work  left  to  be  done  by  these  former  PC 
students. 

"I  had  someone  come  up  to  me  recently  and  congratulate  the 
college  on  the  successful  campaign,"  Brown  said.  "but.  to  be 
honest,  I  really  have  not  thought  about 
it  as  successfully  completed.  For  while 
$30  million  was  a  target  set  at  the  outset, 
until  all  our  objectives  are  funded.  I 
won't  feel  that  the  campaign  is  com- 
pleted." 

Two  of  the  unfunded  projects  are  a 
new  academic  center  and  the  addition  of 
office  and  locker  room  space  to 
Templeton  Center. 

"We  are  pursuing  two  possibilities 
for  the  academic  center,"  Brown  said, 
"and  hopefully  we  will  have  success  on 
that  project  by  the  end  of  June.  We  also 
have  good  leads  for  Templeton  Center, 
and  we  expect  that  will  be  a  focus  of  the 
Laurens  County  Drive  as  well." 


PC  celebrates  10  years  of  merit  scholarship  program 


Past  scholars  pay  tribute  to  Quattlebaums 

T 


he  celebration  of  the  1  Oth  anniversary  of 
the  Quattlebaum  Honor  Scholarships 
highlighted  the  annual  William  Plumer 
Jacobs  Society  banquet,  held  Nov.  12. 


1991 


Many  of  the  14  former  PC  students  who  have 
received  the  full-cost,  four-year  Quattlebaum 
Scholarship  were  able  to  return  to  the  Clinton 
campus  for  this  special  event,  joining  the  seven 
present  Quattlebaum  Scholars  in  thanking  Lou 
Quattlebaum  and  her  late  husband.  Alex,  for  the 
vision  and  generosity  that  have  made  this  pro- 
gram possible. 

"It  meant  a  PC  education."  said  Dr.  Michael 
Gruber  "85.  the  first  student  to  receive  a 
Quattlebaum  Scholarship  and  now  in  his  third 
year  of  residency  in  orthopedic  surgery  at  Wake 
Forest  University  "s  Bowman  Gray  Medical  Cen- 
ter. "It  might  sound  simple,  but  it's  not." 

He  went  on  to  cite  five  critical  benefits  the 
scholarship  provided  in  his  college  career:  the 
quality  of  the  PC  education:  the  broad  know  ledge 
gained  from  a  liberal  arts  curriculum:  the  sense  of 
community  at  PC:  the  reinforcement  of  Christian 
values;  and  the  nurturing  of  his  love  for  learning. 

"I  don't  think  I  had  realized  it.  but  this  experience  was  a 

spark  of  discovery.  Something  was  cultivated  here."  he  told  the 

Greenville  Dining  Hall  audience.  "It's  a  quality,  not  a  quantity." 

Sara  Robertson  Morris  '89.  a  graduate  student  in  zoology  at 

Cornell  University 


Mike  Gruber,  a  1985  graduate,  reflects 
on  his  experience  as  PC's  first 

Quattlebaum  Scholar. 


who  recently  re- 
ceived a  prestigious 
National  Science 
Foundation  Fellow- 
ship to  continue  re- 
search on  bird  mi- 
gration, also  pointed 
to  her  PC  experience 
as  life-changing. 

"I  must  admit 
that  I  was  a  little  con- 
cerned that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  graduate 
school  against  students  from  Harvard.  Berkeley  or  Princeton," 
she  said,  "but  I  soon  found  out  that  the  education  I  had  received 
at  PC  would  allow  me  to  follow  whatever  career  path  I  might 
choose.  The  best  indicator  of  future  success  is  past  success." 

A  final  tribute  came  from  Dr.  Ann  Stidham.  professor  of 
psychology  who  served  as  the  faculty  representative  on  the  first 
Quattlebaum  committee. 

"Ten  years  ago  I  was  humbled  and  intrigued  by  the  invitation 
to  serve  on  the  Quattlebaum  Honor  Scholarship  Selection  Com- 
mittee." she  said.  "Ten  years  later.  I  am  humbled  and  awed  by  the 
effects  this  program  has  had  on  PC. 

"Alex  Quattlebaum  was  an  intense  and  energetic  man."  she 
said.  "As  I  turn  my  mind's  eye  back  10  years.  I  can  see  him  pacing 


Tlie  college's  Board  of  Trustees  honored  Lou  Quattlebaum  and  her  family 
during  the  special  10th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Quattlebaum  Honor 
Scholarship  program. 

around  Room  214  in  the  library  —  stretching  our  imaginations 
as  he  sketched  his  dream.  Clearly  his  focus  was  on  people  — 
bringing  the  best  young  people  to  our  hallowed  halls  of  life  and 
learning.  As  he  paced,  I  specifically  recall  his  prophecy:  'There'll 
be  a  chain  reaction.  As  we  populate  this  campus  with  a  few  keen 
minds,  others  will  be  attracted  and  added  to  our  number." 
Precisely  that  is  what  has  happened  over  the  subsequent  decade." 

Alexander  McQueen  Quattlebaum.  bom  in  1 9 1 3  in  Conway. 
S.C..  was  educated  in  civil  engineering  at  Clemson  College  and 
Cornell  University.  In  1939,  he  married  Cheraw.  S.C..  native 
Lucille  Burroughs  Godfrey,  a  talented  artist. 

Following  World  War  II.  Alex  and  Lou  Quattlebaum  moved 
to  Florence,  S.C.,  where  they  raised  their  four  children.  After 
working  in  the  construction  business  with  his  father  and  brother. 
Alex  co-founded  Harllee-Quattlebaum  Construction  Co.  with 
his  uncle  in  1947.  He  continued  the  engineering  design  and 
construction  business  until  turning  it  over  to  his  sons  and  moving 
with  Lou  to  Arundel  Plantation  near  Georgetown.  S.C.,  in  1972. 

He  was  elected  a  trustee  at  PC  in  1974.  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death  of  a  heart  attack  in  1987.  Today.  Lou 
Quattlebaum  continues  to  serve  on  the  selection  committee  with 
her  son,  Dr.  Tom  Quattlebaum.  They  are  joined  by  PC  President 
Kenneth  Orr;  Dr.  J.  William  Moncrief.  senior  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty:  Margaret  Williamson. 
\  ice  president  for  enrollment  and  dean  of  admissions:  Dr.  Ann 
Stidham.  who  is  serving  a  second  stint  as  faculty  representative: 
and  PC's  two  senior  class  Quattlebaum  Scholars  —  this  year 
they  are:  Eddy  Davis,  a  senior  from  Folkston.  Ga..  majoring  in 
history  and  minoring  in  English  and  biology;  and  Amy  Schoew 
McManus.  who  completed  the  requirements  for  her  PC  degree  in 
August  and  is  currently  living  in  California,  where  her  husband. 
2nd  Lt.  Christopher  McManus  '90.  is  stationed  with  the  U.S. 
Army. 


Board  of  Trustees  approves  record  budget 
of  $  1 8  million  for  current  academic  year 


Al  99 1  -92  budget  of  nearly  $  1 8.5  million  was  approved 
h\  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  ofTrustees  during  its 
fall  meeting. 

The  trustees,  meeting  on  campus  Nov.  12-13,  gave 
approval  to  a  budget  of  $18,448,683  —  up  from  last  year's  total 
of  $17,497,098. 

While  that  represents  the  largest  budget  in  the  112-year 
history  of  PC,  the  tuition  increase  for  this  academic  year  was  only 
6.56  percent  —  the  smallest  percentage  increase  at  the  college  in 
14  years. 

"There  has  been  much  in  the  press  recently  about  the  cost  of 
higher  education,"  said  George  "Skip"  Zubrod,  vice  president  for 
finance  and  the  college's  treasurer.  "I  think  it  is  important  to 
address  this  issue  and  to  emphasize  the  college's  efforts  to  remain 
accessible  to  all  students.  A  recent  newspaper  article  noted  a  12 
percent  increase  in  tuition  at  public  colleges  this  past  year.  The 
total  cost  at  PC  increased  by  only  6.56  percent.  On  the  expense 
side,  the  college  has  significantly  increased  the  dollars  it  is 
putting  into  student  financial  aid." 

The  trustees  also: 

•  Received  funding  and  construction  updates  on  four  projects 
approved  in  the  spring  of  this  year:  an  academic  center,  a  drama 


center/art  gallery,  an  addition  to 
Templeton  Physical  Education  Cen- 
ter and  a  maintenance  complex.  They 
also  approved  plans  for  an  enclosed 
information  gazebo  to  be  constructed 
on  the  west  plaza  of  campus,  provid- 
ing space  for  maps,  folders,  tele- 
phones, a  campus  video  and  other 
aids  for  visitors. 

•  Re-elected  Dr.  W.  Franklin 
Harrington,  senior  pastor  of  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Atlanta  as 
chairman  of  the  board:  Wilson  C.  Wearn  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  as 
vice  chairman:  and  Betty  P.  Stall,  also  of  Greenville,  as  secretary. 
•  Heard  a  report  from  President  Kenneth  Orr  on  the  growth 
of  the  college  during  the  past  decade,  including  a  40  percent 
increase  in  faculty  (from  52  in  1980  to  73  in  1991 );  a  1 19-point 
increase  in  SAT  average  of  incoming  freshman  ( from  93 1  in  1 980 
to  1050  in  1991 ):  a  21  percent  increase  in  enrollment  (from  948 
in  1980  to  a  record  1 148  this  fall);  and  a  500  percent  increase  in 
endowment  (from  $5.5  million  in  1980  to  $33.55  million  in 
1991). 


Dr.  Frank  Harrington 


Burroughs  Wellcome  Fund  officials  select  PC  as  one  of  five  institutions 
in  the  U.S.  to  receive  a  prestigious  Wellcome  Visiting  Professorship 

Renowned  microbiologist  to  visit  campus  during  March 


Presbyterian  College  is  one  of  five  institutions  nationally 
to  be  awarded  a  Wellcome  Visiting  Professorship  in  the 
Microbiological  Sciences  for  the  1991-92  academic 
Near.  Burroughs  Wellcome  Fund  officials  have  announced. 

The  Burroughs  Wellcome  Fund,  which  sponsors  the  series, 
has  also  awarded  Wellcome  Visiting  Professorships  for  the 
current  academic  year  to  North  Carolina  State  University,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  Univer- 
sit)  of  Wyoming,  based  on  recommendations  made  by  the 
selection  committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology. 
Offered  annually  to  medical  schools,  universities  and  other 
scientific  research  institutions  in  the  United  States,  the  Wellcome 
Visiting  Professorships  allow  distinguished  scientists  to  spend 
from  two  to  five  days  on  selected  campuses.  During  that  time, 
they  will  engage  in  teaching  and  discussions  with  students  and 
faculty,  and  will  deliver  a  distinguished  Wellcome  Lecture. 

ViMting  Presbyterian  College  m  March  will  be  Dr.  Emmett 
B.  Shotts  Jr.,  professor  of  medical  microbiology  at  the  University 
of  Georgia's  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

"This  is  a  unique  honor  in  that  it  is  from  one  of  the  foremost 
pharmaceutical  companies  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  says 
a  lot  about  the  prestige  of  the  selection.  Plus,  not  many  small 
s  are  selected,  which  makes  it  even  more  exciting."  said 
Dr.  John  Inman.  professor  of  biology  at  Presbyterian  College. 
"Dr.  Shotts  is  a  renowned  microbiologist  who  has  visited  our 


campus  and  assisted  us  in  the  past.  The  Wellcome  Visiting 
Professorship  allows  us  to  continue  our  relationship  with  him  in 
a  more  visible  way." 

Shotts,  60,  a  native  of  Jasper,  Ala.,  received  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  and  his  certificate  in 
medical  technology  from  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama.  He 
received  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  has  worked  at  that  institution's  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  since  1964. 

A  member  of  14  professional  societies  and  eight  honor 
societies.  Shotts  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  honors.  Most 
recently,  he  was  presented  the  P.R.  Edwards  Award  by  the 
Southeastern  Branch  of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology 
in  recognition  of  service  and  achievement  in  microbiology  in 
1990.  Also  in  1991,  he  was  a  guest  lecturer  at  a  professional 
society  in  Leeds,  England,  and  was  an  invited  scientist  at  Heriot- 
Watt  University  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Shotts  has  written  or  co-written  more  than  140  published 
articles  and  is  a  veteran  of  more  than  130  presentations  at 
professional  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Wellcome  Visiting  Professorship  Series,  now  in  its  12th 
year,  is  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  microbiological 
sciences  and  to  recognize  outstanding  scientists.  The  Burroughs 
Wellcome  Fund  is  a  private,  non-profit  foundation  located  at  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  in  North  Carolina. 


Seagle  loan  fund  to  offer  financial  aid  at  PC 


A  loan  fund  has  been  established  at  Presbyterian  College 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Irma  Seagle 
Hall  of  Camden.  S.C.,  whose  love  of  family  will  help 
students  gain  a  college  education. 
"The  Seagle  Fund  will  assist  many  hundreds  of  able  young 
people  in  the  years  ahead  to  secure  an  education  at  Presbyterian 
College  by  providing  affordable  loans  for  their  use."  said  Presby- 
terian College  President  Kenneth  B.  Orr.  "We  are  grateful  for  the 
vision  and  generous  spirit  of  the  late  Mrs.  Irma  S.  Hall  who 
provided  for  this  loan  fund  in  her  will  in  1972.  Mrs.  Hall's 
example  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all." 

The  Seagle  Fund,  established  "for  the  purpose  of  granting 
loans  to  worthy  young  people  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  be 
educated  at  Presbyterian  College.'*  is  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Hall's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  L.  Seagle.  and  her  brother.  James 
Seagle.  a  1935  Presbyterian  College  graduate  who  was  killed 
later  that  year  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Mrs.  Hall  established  a  trust  fund  to  provide  for  herself  and 


her  husband,  as  well  as  for  her  sister.  Madge  Seagle  O'Cain.  and 
Mrs.  O'Cain' s  husband.  This  fund  was  to  be  turned  over  to 
Presbyterian  College  upon  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  four,  which 
occurred  when  Madge  O'Cain,  also  of  Camden,  died  in  April. 

The  value  of  the  Seagle  fund  is  listed  at  $502,000,  and 
interest  from  loans  and  investments  will  be  returned  to  the  fund 
annually. 

"This  is  a  story  of  two  sisters  who  had  a  brother  that  they 
loved  very  much.  At  his  untimely  death  they  decided  to  recog- 
nize him  and  also  pay  tribute  to  their  parents."  said  Ed  Campbell, 
the  college's  director  of  development  for  major  gifts.  "What  a 
fine  story  of  interest  that  a  family  took  in  the  college  b\  establish- 
ing a  fund  for  years  to  come." 

Madge  O'Cain  was  also  a  donor  for  the  renovation  of 
Springs  Campus  Center  and  established  a  scholarship  fund 
arranged  as  a  gift  to  the  Walter  Johnson  Foundation  of  Presbyte- 
rian College  which  will  be  used  for  athletic  scholarship  grants. 


To  studx  British  Parliamentary  system 


Another  PC  student  receives  prestigious  Hansard  grant 


A  fourth  Presbyterian  College  has  been  named 
the  recipient  of  a  distinguished  scholarship 
during  this  academic  year. 
Wendy  Hubbard,  a  junior  from  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  was  notified  in  October  that  she  has  been  named 
a  Hansard  Scholar.  She  will  travel  to  London  this 
summer  to  participate  in  the  Hansard  Society  for 
Parliamentary  Government  Programme. 

Through  the  Hansard  Society,  students  experi- 
ence the  British  lifestyle  and  government  through 
Parliamentary  internships  and  classes  at  Birkbeck 
College. 

"I'm  excited  to  have  a  hands-on  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  British  Parliamentary  System."  she  said  upon  learning 
of  her  scholarship.  "Because  I  want  to  attend  law  school.  I  think 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  have  an  understanding  of  two  governmen- 
tal systems  rather  than  just  one." 


Wendy  Hubbard 


As  a  Hansard  Scholar,  Miss  Hubbard  joins  fellow 
juniors  Randy  Gilliam  of  Union,  S.C..  and  Bill  Graves 
of  Atlanta,  Ga..  both  of  whom  learned  of  their  honor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Gilliam  will 
participate  in  the  program  this  summer,  while  Graves 
is  in  London  during  this  spring  semester. 

A  fourth  top  student,  Shickre  Sabbagha.  a  1989 
PC  graduate  and  former  Hansard  Scholar,  learned  in 
the  fall  that  he  had  received  a  Rotary  International 
Scholarship  for  1992-93.  He  is  currently  working  on 
his  doctoral  degree  in  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina. 

These  students  join  the  ranks  of  other  Presbyterian  College 
students  who  have  received  prestigious  scholarships.  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  college  has  produced  one  Rhodes  Scholar,  six 
Rotary  International  Scholars,  four  Hansard  Scholars,  two  Pew 
Fellows  and  a  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow. 


New  recycling  program  begins  across  PC  campus 


Recycling  has  become  one  of  the  top  priorities  for 
environmental-conscious  Americans,  and  Presbyte- 
rian College  has  made  a  push  to  join  this  campaign 
through  the  efforts  of  a  newly-formed  campus  recy- 
cling board. 

During  the  Christmas  break,  the  bins  for  paper,  glass  and 
aluminum  were  placed  in  residence  halls,  academic  buildings, 
and  other  sites  on  campus. 

Senior  Heather  Moncrief  of  Clinton,  a  member  of  the  recy- 
cling board,  said  the  board  hopes  not  only  to  aid  the  environment, 
but  also  to  educate  students,  faculty  and  administration. 


"The  program's  goal  is  to  sim- 
ply instill  the  habit  of  recycling. "she 
said.  "Recycling  is  a  must.  The  PC 
community  will  be  directly  affected 
within  the  next  three  years  when  the 
Laurens  County  Landfill  reaches  its 
maximum  capacity.  This  scenario  is 
true  for  landfills  all  over  this  coun- 
try, and  we  will  simply  no  longer  be  able  to  throw  everything 
away.  We  hope  that  students  will  establish  recycling  habits  and 
take  them  with  them  when  they  leave  PC." 


T/te  rott  of 

Honor 

and 

Ethics 


on  the  smalt 
cotfege  campus 


Does  integrity  still 
exist  in  higher 
education?  Of 
course  it  does.  But 
as  ethical  questions 
cloud  'real  world' 
issues  —  and 
dominate  news 
headlines  —  it  has 
become  more 
important  than 
ever  for  liberal  arts 
colleges  such  as  PC 
to  make  values  an 
integral  part  of 
learning. 

By  Steve  Owens 


A-  t  first  glance,  Michael  Moore  looks  like  an  exceptional 
student  in  his  picture  on  page  1-D  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
Every  close-cropped  hair  is  neatly  in  place  and 

'  Moore's  dark-rimmed  glasses  only  serve  to  add  another 

100  points  to  his  SAT  score  in  the  reader's  mind.  His  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity sweatshirt  covers  a  button-down  —  undoubtedly  monogrammed 
—  oxford  shirt.  A  school  ring  completes  the  picture  of  academic 
harmony. 

Michael  Moore:  college  junior  and  author. 
But  the  picture  of  Moore  as  an  exceptional  student  is  quickly 
shattered  by  the  accompanying  article.  Although  he  has  penned  a 
book  for  college  students  that  is  becoming  as  widely  read  as  "Moby 
Dick,"  Moore's  approach  to  ethics  and  values  is  being  greeted  with  an 
"F"  in  red  ink  by  college  professors.  His  book.  "Cheating  101," 
contains  secrets  to  successful  cheating  at  any  college  or  university, 
and  Moore  calls  it  the  perfect  way  to  breeze  through  four  years  of 
college.  After  all.  higher  learning  requires  higher  cheating. 
And  it's  a  bargain  at  $6,  right? 

"Our  world  is  a  fast-paced,  survival-of-the-fittest  zoo  where  the 
fast  on  their  feet  survive  while  the  'ethical'  perish,"  Moore  writes  in 
his  book.  "Everybody  does  it.  Successful  people  in  any  profession  ... 
separate  ethics  from  duty.  You,  too,  as  a  student,  must  do  the  same." 


HoNOiyind  Ethics 


Dr.  Richard  Baker,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Presbyterian  College,  handed  the  newspaper  article  to  a  visi- 
tor in  his  office.  He  sorted  through  similar  articles  on 
cheating,  lying  and  plagiarism,  and  even  a  transcript  from  an 
ABC  News  "Nightline"  segment  on  cheating  in  college. 

"Sounds  a  lot  like  that  do-it-yourself  suicide  book  for 
terminally  ill  patients."  the  guest  said. 

"No.  at  least  they  may  have  a 
reason.  There' s  no  reason  for  that," 
Baker  responded,  pointing  at  the 
article. 

Baker,  who  teaches  a  philo- 
sophical ethics  course  at  PC.  is 
aware  that  students  like  Moore  are 
all  too  common  in  colleges  and 
universities  today.  While  those 
students  may  possess  the  skill  and 
intelligence  to  excel  in  higher  edu- 
cation, they  choose  to  take  short- 
cuts, checking  their  ethics  at  the 
classroom  door. 

"I  think  there  is  less  outright 
ethical  instruction  going  on  in  our 
society  today,  so  some  students 
come  to  campus  a  bit  more  uncer- 
tain about  what  is  right  and  wrong," 
Baker  said.  "The  institution,  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  serve  as  an  ethical 
example  and  often  convey  our  val- 
ues and  beliefs  to  students  far  more 
cogently  than  any  instruction  in  the 
classroom.  But  I  also  think  there  is 
a  place  for  classroom  instruction. 

"It's  important  in  the  class- 
room that  we  awaken  students' 
minds  to  the  complexity  and  im- 
portance of  ethical  issues.  I'm  not 
trying  to  hammer  it  home  that  hon- 
esty is  always  right.  I'm  trying  to 
get  them  to  think  about  what  hon- 
esty is,  why  it's  important,  and 
those  rare  occasions  when,  per- 
haps, justice  would  be  better  served 

by  dishonesty.    There  should  be  moral  instruction  in  the 
classroom,  but  I  don't  think  it  should  be  indoctrination." 


A  microcosm  of  society 

College  campuses  can  be  viewed  as  a  microcosm  of 
society.  They  are  communities  unto  themselves,  but  are  not 
immune  to  the  influences  of  society  at  large.  The  question 
administrators  and  faculty  members  across  America  are  ask- 
ing is:  Do  ethics  and  honor  still  exist  on  the  college  campus? 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  there  are  students 
who  live  day  by  day  with  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  right,  and 


"I'm  not  trying  to  hammer 
it  home  that  honesty  is 
always  right.  I'm  trying  to 
get  them  to  think  about 
what  honesty  is,  why  it's 
important." 

Philosophy  professor 
Richard  Baker 


have  made  a  personal  commitment  to  live  in  a  honorable 
fashion."  PC  President  Kenneth  B.  Orr  said.  "Unfortunatelj . 
our  society  has  condoned  certain  patterns  of  behavior  almost 
as  if  they  were  expected.  I'm  sure  there  are  students  who 
operate  with  no  higher  level  of  inspiration,  but  I  think  if  a 
person  has  a  high  level  of  self-esteem,  then  he  isn't  going  to 
walk  into  a  classroom  and  cheat.  To  cheat  in  front  of  your 
peers  is  to  denigrate  your  whole 
self-esteem. 

"I  never  have  accepted  the 
premise  that  we  have  some  kind  of 
moral  quagmire  operative  in  this 
country  that  has  engulfed  society. 
1  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
our  society,  and  it  operates  as  a 
corrective.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
society  lacks  abuses,  because  it 
does.  It  does  mean  that  societj  has 
a  way  of  reacting  against  certain 
abuses." 

Different  cultures  maintain  dif- 
ferent means  of  dealing  with  those 
abuses,  and  college  communities 
are  no  exception.  Many  universi- 
ties with  massive  student  bodies, 
large  lecture  halls,  and  possibly 
professors  who  place  their  own 
research  above  their  students,  are 
no  longer  hallowed  halls  of  learn- 
ing. Instead,  they  have  become 
hollowed  halls  due  to  honor  viola- 
tions. 
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By  the  numbers 

A  survey  of  232  students  by 
Rutgers  University  anthropology 
professor  Michael  Moffatt  showed 
that  nearly  45  percent  of  those 
students  had  occasionally  cheated. 
Such  figures  have  given  birth  to 
terms  like  "moral  agnosticism" 
and  prompted  experts  to  claim  that 
"there  is  a  hole  in  the  moral  ozone." 

"I  think  the  role  of  ethics  may  be  more  visible  on  campus 
because  we  have  a  close-knit  community  and  live  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  Therefore,  ethical  questions  and 
ethical  issues  are  more  deeply  felt  by  the  entire  community," 
Baker  said.  "But  there  is  also  pressure  on  students,  and 
whether  it '  s  real  or  not  doesn '  t  matter  because  they  feel  it .  It's 
pressure  that  comes  from  the  perception  of  increased  compe- 
tition in  the  job  market.  It's  pressure  that  comes  from  home. 
Students  who  cheat  just  try  not  to  think  about  it.  It  becomes 
in  their  minds  a  "gotta' —  'Igottadoit.'  Or,  maybe  along  with 
that  'gotta'  comes  a  "no  big  deal.'   But  I  don't  think  they're 


Honor  and  Ethics 


saving.  OK.  ethics  is  taking  a  back  seat  to  cheating.'  In  their 
minds,  it's  what  they  need  to  do." 

The  bright  spot  in  national  surveys  is  that  cheating  drops 
drastically  at  colleges  that  have  strict  and  well-publicized 
honor  codes.  Surprisingly,  however,  only  one-fourth  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have  honor 
codes,  and  many  of  those  codes  are  not  an  integral  part  of 


PC  praised  as 
'a  character- 
building  college' 

For  the  past  three  years,  Presbyte- 
rian College  has  been  recognized 
nationally  for  its  emphasis  on  honor 
and  ethics. 

PC  has  been  one  of  a  handful  of 
higher  education  institutions  named  to 
the  John  Templeton  Foundation  Honor 
Roll  for  Character-Building  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

In  1991,  the  foundation  listed  108 
institutions  to  its  honor  roll,  with  another  49  schools  being  awarded  honorable 
mention  status.  These  select  institutions  were  chosen  by  presidents  and  develop- 
ment directors  of  four-year,  accredited,  public  and  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  honor  roll  was  created  and  funded  by  John  Marks  Templeton,  an 
investment  advisor,  philanthropist  and  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  "is  based  on 
the  principle  that  character,  the  moral  fiber  of  our  nation,  comes  primarily  from 
three  sources:  the  family,  the  church  and  our  educational  institutions." 

Ballots  are  cast  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  the  prevalence  of  drugs  on 
campus  and  whether  the  school  cultivates  an  atmosphere  "that  fosters  giving, 
caring  and  forgiving."  Character-building  schools  are  also  expected  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  moral  conduct,  instill  in  students  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  world,  encourage  them  to  get  involved  in  the  community  and  religious 
activities,  and  strengthen  their  faith  in  God. 


students'  lives. 

"An  honor  code  that  really  works  is  a  rare  commodity  in 
higher  education  today.  I  think  a  lot  of  schools  have  honor 
codes  that  are  merely  a  window  dressing  —  a  nice  statement 
in  their  catalog.  When  you  dig  into  these  codes,  you  see  that 
they  are  not  really  functional."  Orr  said.  "An  honor  code,  to 
be  respected,  has  to  have  the  unpleasant  side  of  judgment.  It 
involves  the  judgment  of  peer  against  peer,  faculty  upon 
student,  and  administration  and  the  president  upon  student.  It 
involves  making  unpleasant  judgments,  and  I  think  the  aver- 
age person  shies  away  from  that." 


Standards  to  live  by 

For  more  than  75  years,  an  Honor  Code  has  given  Presby- 
terian College  students  a  standard  by  which  to  live.  But  three 
years  ago,  a  group  of  student  leaders  sought  to  develop  an 
Honor  Code  on  campus  that  would  make  every  student  evalu- 
ate his  or  her  values  and  personal  commitment  to  honor. 

During  the  1988-89  academic 
year,  members  of  the  PC  Student 
Government  Association  and  Ju- 
dicial Council,  acting  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  student  body,  ap- 
proached the  college's  administra- 
tion with  a  desire  to  revise  the 
Honor  Code.  The  time  had  come, 
they  said,  to  institute  a  code  that 
requires  full  student  commitment 
and  respect. 

Psychology  professor  Dr.  Tim 
Gaines  chaired  the  revisions  com- 
mittee that  ultimately  suggested 
changes  to  the  college's  existing 
code. 

"What  I  saw  were  a  lot  of  student 
leaders  who  were  ready  for  a 
change."  Gaines  said.  "These  stu- 
dents told  us  they  were  tired  of 
seeing  people  on  campus  flaunt 
their  dishonor.  People  saw  plagia- 
rism or  cheating  as  a  game  —  if 
you  didn't  get  caught,  there  was  no 
harm.  Plus,  the  Judicial  Council 
would  almost  never  convict  a  stu- 
dent on  an  honor  violation.  The 
prevailing  faculty  opinion  at  the 
time  was  that  the  teachers  were 
being  put  on  trial  and  the  student 
would  go  free.  As  a  result,  some 
faculty  members  had  their  own 
penalties  for  violations,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  inconsistency.  It  just 
wasn't  uniform." 

Stephen  Woods.  SGA  president 
during  the  1 989-90  academic  year, 
said  it  was  a  change  that  needed  to  be  made. 

"There  was  a  growing  sentiment  that  some  students  had 
gotten  it  into  their  minds  that  cheating  on  a  test  was  the  same 
thing  as  a  dorm  violation,  or  that  lying  to  a  professor  was  no 
worse  than  drinking  a  beer."  Woods  said.  "We  felt  that,  with 
PC's  foundations  and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands,  a 
strong  Honor  Code  would  be  fitting.  It's  a  chance  for  people 
to  see  that  you  can't  get  away  with  some  things  in  life  without 
some  major  repercussions.  I  think  PC's  Honor  Code  now 
serves  not  only  as  a  drawing  card  for  prospective  students,  but 
allows  alumni  to  see  a  campus  that  supports  ideals  and  values." 
During  the  revision  process,  the  committee  examined  a 


Honor  and  Ethics 


number  of  honor  codes  at  other  institutions  —  most  notably 
Washington  and  Lee  University  and  Davidson  Col  lege  —  and 
sought  the  best  of  what  each  code  had  to  offer.  Ultimately,  two 
major  changes  were  made  to  PC's  existing  code: 

•The  Code  of  Conduct  was  separated  from  the  Honor 
Code.  The  Code  of  Conduct  was  instituted  to  govern  vandal- 
ism, hazing  and  any  improper  con- 
duct that  may  include  violations  of 
the  college's  rules  pertaining  to  al- 
cohol, drugs  and  dorm  visitation, 
among  others.  The  Honor  Code 
was  designed  to  govern  lying,  cheat- 
ing, stealing,  plagiarism  or  any  fail- 
ure to  report  an  Honor  Code  viola- 
tion. 

•Strict  penalties  for  Honor 
Code  violations  were  instituted. 
The  normal  penalty  for  any  first 
offense  violation  of  the  Code  of 
Honor  became  immediate  suspen- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent semester  and  one  additional 
semester.  Also,  if  the  violation 
involved  cheating,  plagiarism  or 
lying  to  gain  academic  advantage 
in  a  course,  a  grade  of  "F"  is  im- 
posed in  that  course  and  "with- 
drawals" are  assigned  in  all  other 
courses.  Penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Code  of  Conduct  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  violation. 


A  level  of  respect 


These  changes  were  not  insti- 
tuted without  concern  from  some 
faculty  members  and  students,  but 
were  accepted  as  an  important  safe- 
guard to  honor  and  proper  conduct 
on  the  PC  campus. 

"People  may  attack  our  Honor 
Code  because  of  its  severity.  I 
think  the  penalty  has  to  be  severe 

for  people  to  take  notice  of  it  and  respect  it."  Orr  said.  "That' s 
what  it  takes,  and  that's  what  sets  this  institution  and  others 
like  it  with  strong  honor  codes  apart  from  the  rest.  The  earlier 
Honor  Code  tended  to  be  a  doffing  of  the  hat  at  convictions  and 
principles,  but  it  did  not  have  the  respect  level  of  the  current 
Honor  Code  because  the  penalties  were  not  as  severe. 

"Nobody  is  saying  that  the  Honor  Code  here  is  perfect.  It 
has  failures  and  it  is  sometimes  inconsistent,  like  any  human 
enterprise.  But  it  is  also  emphasizing  the  right  things,  and 
attempting  as  best  it  can  to  achieve  them.  I  think  the  Honor 
Code  attracts  quality  people  because  those  are  the  students 
who  want  to  be  in  a  community  that  has  high  standards." 


"I  think  the  Honor  Code 
attracts  quality  people 
because  those  are  the 
students  who  want  to  be 
in  a  community  that  has 
high  standards." 

PC  President  Kenneth  Orr 


Gaines  added  that  the  split  in  the  codes  was  also  viewed 
as  necessary  in  order  to  impose  such  a  strict  penalty  for  honor 
violations. 

"Some  faculty  members  were  opposed  to  separating 
honor  from  conduct  because  it  appears  to  students  that  con- 
duct is  no  longer  a  part  of  honor."  Gaines  recalled.  "I  agreed 
with  them  because  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we're  trying  to 
ask  students  to  compartmentalize 
their  behavior  into  two  groups: 
honor  —  which  they  had  better 
not  violate  because  of  the  penalty 
— and  conduct,  which  is  less  strict. 
But  I  think  we  came  up  with  a 
pragmatic  solution,  and  I  think 
the  students  were  right.  To  make 
the  system  work  with  these  penal- 
ties, we  had  to  split  them. 

"Once  we  made  the  decision  to 
separate  the  codes  and  set  the  pen- 
alties, it  wasn't  that  difficult.  After 
that,  it  was  just  a  matter  of  getting 
the  procedures  down  pat.  and  there 
wasn't  much  dissention  at  all.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  faculty  voted  the 
new  system  in  with  virtually  no 
opposition.  The  majority  of  the 
faculty  members  I've  talked  to 
still  like  it.  although  there  are  a 
select  few  who  would  rather  deal 
with  violators  in  their  own  way. 
But  so  far.  I  think  the  Honor  Code 
is  working  fine." 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  es- 
tablishing the  new  codes  was  get- 
ting the  word  out  to  students.  Prior 
to  the  1989-90  academic  year 
when  the  new  system  was  in- 
stalled, the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  mailed  personal  letters 
and  booklets  describing  the  new 
system  to  all  students. 
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A  real  commitment 

"The  Honor  Code  and  Code  of  Conduct  work  only  if  there 
is  a  level  of  commitment  and  a  value  system  which  recognizes 
the  basic  tenet  that  people  should  be  honest.  We  emphasize 
that  to  students  even  before  they  arrive  at  PC."  Dean  of 
Students  Joe  Nixon  said.  "Even  though  many  students  come 
to  PC  with  their  values  in  place.  I  think  we  still  have  a 
responsibility  to  educate  them  on  the  value  of  integrity.  If  we 
can  influence  someone  to  re -evaluate  their  lifestyle  or  values 
in  a  positive  way,  then  it  will  all  have  been  worth  it.  That's 
what  we're  about  —  the  development  of  the  total  person." 
The  college's  Judicial  Council  wasted  no  time  educating 
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incoming  freshmen  about  the  new  codes  during  the  1989-90 
academic  year.  And  the)  did  it  in  dramatic  fashion. 

During  orientation,  freshmen  entered  a  darkened  Belk 
Auditorium  and  noticed  just  two  beams  of  light  on  the  stage. 
One  was  shining  on  Judicial  Council  Chairman  Ronnie 
McKnight,  while  the  other  was  focused  on  a  pedestal  which 
held  the  college's  honor  roll. 

During  that  program,  the  stu- 
dents signed  the  honor  roll  —  a 
tradition  that  freshmen  carry  on  at 
the  beginning  of  each  academic 
\  ear.  The  new  students  also  recited 
the  pledge  of  matriculation: 

In  enrolling  at  Presbyterian 
College,  I  solemnly  pledge  that  I 
will  conduct  myself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  Pres- 
byterian College  community,  and 
that  I  will  uphold  the  Honor  Code 
and  the  Code  of  Conduct  of  the 
College.  Ifl  violate  this  pledge,  I 
will  accept  the  imposed  penalty, 
which  may  include  expulsion  from 
the  College. 


Dennie  Lynn  Hill  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  freshman  class  and  re- 
members the  impact  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

"I  went  in  thinking  the  Honor 
Code  w  as  no  big  deal.  But  that  day 
in  Belk  Auditorium.  I  realized  just 
how  serious  it  was  to  taken,"  she 
said.  "After  I  left  that  program,  I 
felt  like  it  was  something  I  had  to 
respect  and  consider  as  part  of  stu- 
dent life." 

That  was  the  result  McKnight 
and  other  members  of  the  Judicial 
Council  had  hoped  for.  It  did  not. 
however,  make  his  job  as  Judicial 
Council  chairman  any  easier  dur- 
ing the  first  \  ear  of  the  new  system. 


"This  Honor  Code  is  how 
students  should  live  their 
lives  ...  If  you  base  a  culture 
on  lying,  cheating  and 
stealing,  it  wouldn't  work 
because  nobody  would 
trust  anyone  else." 

SGA  President  PaulScouten 


A  difficult  first  year 

"Because  it  was  new .  we  tried  to  educate  everybody  that 
first  \  ear.  It  was  especially  hard  on  some  of  the  upperclassmen 
because  the)  had  been  used  to  the  old  system,"  he  said. 
"About  the  second  week  of  school,  we  had  our  first  Honor 
Code  case,  and  we  were  terrified  because  nobody  thought  it 
would  happen  that  last.  Most  of  the  people  who  came  in  front 
of  us.  we  could  empathize  with,  but  we  had  a  job  to  do.  We 
had  established  a  penalty  and  it  was  carried  out.  The  year  I  was 
Judicial  Council  chairman  was  the  hardest  year  1  spent  at  PC. 


I'll  never  forget  it." 

What  has  helped  the  system  be  accepted  is  that  it  is 
administered  by  peers  and  faculty  alike.  The  Judicial  Council, 
composed  of  1 8  students  and  six  faculty  members,  is  respon- 
sible for  conducting  hearings  on  cases  involving  violations  of 
the  codes,  and  imposing  appropriate  punishments.  Minor 
violations  may  be  handled  by  a  dorm  council,  officers  or 
directors  of  the  college. 

Prior  to  a  hearing,  the  Judicial 
Council  chairperson  arranges  for 
six  student  members  to  be  in  atten- 
dance to  serve  in  deliberations. 
Also,  the  faculty  coordinator 
schedules  two  faculty  representa- 
tives to  be  present.  All  nine  mem- 
bers vote,  with  six  votes  required 
for  a  conviction.  An  average  of  six 
to  10  cases  regarding  Honor  Code 
violations  are  heard  each  year. 

Students  who  are  convicted 
may  appeal  to  the  Appeals  Board, 
which  consists  of  eight  faculty 
members  and  seven  students. 


Still  growing 

"The  Honor  Code  is  still  grow- 
ing on  campus."  said  Paul  Scouten, 
a  senior  and  current  SGA  Presi- 
dent. "I  don't  think  when  it  was 
instituted  there  were  expectations 
of  it  being  an  overnight  success. 
There  is  still  talk  about  some  in- 
consistencies on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessors, but  I  think  it  will  be  fully 
accepted  in  time.  A  lot  of  profes- 
sors have  been  very  good  about 
recognizing  what  the  Honor  Code 
entails  and  respecting  the  students 
because  of  it. 

"This  Honor  Code  is  how  stu- 
dents should  live  on  campus,  but 
beyond  that  it's  how  they  should 
live  their  lives.  You  only  need  to 
look  to  the  business  world  to  find  people  who  have  graduated 
without  the  same  ethics  that  people  have  had  in  the  past.  We 
need  to  re-instill  some  of  those  ethics  and  I  think  that's  what 
the  Honor  Code  is  doing.  If  you  base  a  culture  on  lying, 
cheating  and  stealing,  it  wouldn't  work  because  nobody 
would  trust  anyone  else.  When  you  carry  it  to  that  extreme,  it 
puts  the  role  of  ethics  in  perspective." 

The  Honor  Code  continues  to  have  its  critics  who  claim 
that  the  penalty  makes  no  provision  for  Christian  forgiveness. 
Nixon,  however,  disagrees. 

"Students  who  go  through  the  judicial  process  are  offered 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  it's  important  for  them  to  know 
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that  we're  not  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  them.'"  Nixon  said. 
"We  want  them  to  return  to  PC  if  they  are  suspended  and  we 
encourage  them  in  any  way  we  can.  Fortunately,  most  of  those 
who  have  been  suspended  for  a  semester  or  two  have  returned 
to  the  college  —  and  they  did  so  without  any  tarnish  or  label. 
1  think  our  system  is  an  important  part  of  the  college  commu- 
nity. It's  the  system  we  need  and  it  makes  the  college 
distinctive  from  many  other  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  state  institutions." 
"It  has  to  be  a  learning  experi- 
ence," Scouten  added.  "Obviously, 
students  will  be  biased  when  put  in 
that  situation,  but  they  need  to  be 
hard  on  themselves  if  they  expect 
to  change.  The  penalty  gives  them 
time  to  do  that  and  evaluate  their 
own  situations.  We  can't  be  for- 
giving if  there  is  no  learning  in- 
volved." 

Ideally,  the  Honor  Code  and 
Code  of  Conduct  serve  to  comple- 
ment a  student's  personal  ethical 
beliefs.  Beyond  that,  they  may 
serve  as  a  guide  for  students  whose 
ethical  beliefs  waver,  and  also  as  a 
deterrent  against  aberrant  behav- 


A  true  believer 

Matt  Tebbetts.  a  transfer  stu- 
dent from  Nashua.  N.H.,  is  a  firm 
believer  that  the  system  does  work. 
He  said  there  was  no  honor  code  at 
his  previous  school,  a  large  univer- 
sity in  the  Northeast,  and  students 
blatantly  abused  the  system. 

"There  were  several  hundred 
students  in  my  classes,  so  it  was 
hard  for  professors  to  control  cheat- 
ing. People  would  use  signals  and 
be  very  open  about  cheating.  It 
was  almost  like  there  were  study 
groups  during  exams."  Tebbetts 
said.  "It's  different  here  because  I 

don't  think  anyone  tests  the  Honor  Code.  I  know  I  don't  want 
to.  At  my  former  school,  I  never  liked  people  staring  at  my 
paper  during  a  test,  but  I  don't  have  that  problem  here.  Plus, 
the  professors  trust  you,  which  makes  it  easier  to  trust  them." 

According  to  both  students  and  faculty,  that  mutual  trust 
is  another  benefit  of  the  Honor  Code.  Tebbetts.  a  member  of 
the  Blue  Hose  baseball  team,  and  other  athletes  must  juggle 
their  athletic  and  academic  schedules,  while  other  students 
have  conflicts  with  class  schedules  due  to  illness. 

Can  professors  put  their  full  trust  in  students  during 
exams  or  make-up  tests?   Two  members  of  the  PC  faculty 


"At  my  former  school,  I  never 
liked  people  staring  at  my 
paper  during  a  test,  but  I 
don't  have  that  problem  here. 
Plus,  the  professors  trust  you, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  trust 
them." 


answer  with  a  resounding  yes. 

"I  trust  my  students  because  of  the  Honor  Code,  and  I 
think  most  of  the  faculty  members  feel  the  same  way."  said 
Norman  Scarborough,  assistant  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration. "We  know  there  are  always  a  small  percentage  of 
people  who  will  try  to  use  the  system.  The  question  is  whether 
we  should  change  the  system  because  of  those  few,  or  trust  the 
98  percent  who  are  honest.  I  be- 
lieve the  one  or  two  percent  that 
are  dishonest  will  try  to  find  some 
way  to  get  around  the  rules,  any- 
way." 

"I  think  the  Honor  Code  is  an 
effective  one  here."  added  Peter 
Hobbie.  assistant  professor  of  re- 
ligion. "No  system  is  going  to  be 
1 00  percent.  You  have  to  be  hon- 
est about  that,  but  you  also  have  to 
be  ever-vigilant  and  have  to  have 
confidence  in  it.  To  give  you  one 
example:  I  noticed  the  other  night 
that  I  neglected  to  record  the  grade 
of  one  student  on  a  test,  so  I  just 
called  him  up  and  asked  him, 
"What  did  you  make  on  that  quiz?" 
And  that  was  that. 

"I  don't  worry  about  walking 
out  of  the  classroom  when  stu- 
dents are  taking  a  test.  It's  won- 
derful to  say  'we  have  trust  here.' 
You  feel  like  you  belong  in  an 
environment  like  that.  It's  like  a 
community,  like  a  family  —  you 
trust  your  brother  and  your  sister 
...  and  I  like  that." 

Not  only  is  it  a  pleasure  for  the 
faculty,  but  the  end  result  of  that 
trust  is  an  atmosphere  that  makes 
learning  easier  and  more  enjoy- 
able for  students. 


Transfer  student  MattTebbetts 


Trust  is  extended 

"The  Honor  Code  can  work  in 
the  '90s,  and  I  think  it  works  prett) 
well.  Honesty  isn't  a  decade-specific  thing."  Baker  said.  "I 
also  think  it's  very  important  that  many  of  our  graduates  will 
enter  the  fields  of  law,  medicine  or  business  —  professions 
that  are  by  and  large  self-regulating.  Think  of  the  message 
we're  sending  to  students  if  we  tell  them.  'You're  going  to 
become  a  self-regulating  professional  but  we  can't  trust  you 
on  campus  to  be  self-regulating  about  academic  honesty.' 
Part  of  the  Honor  Code  is  that  the  trust  is  extended. 

"Many  campuses  without  honor  codes  have  regulations 
that  do  not  al  low  you  to  go  to  the  bathroom  during  a  three-hour 
exam,  ban  students  from  wearing  hats,  or  make  students 
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identify  themselves  with  a  picture  ID  before  picking  up  a  blue 
book.  What  thai  does  is  contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion,  distrust  and  hostility.  It's  hard  to  learn  in  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion,  distrust  and  hostility." 

Commitment  to  values  education 


In  Neville  Hall.  Baker  offers 
students  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge or  confirm  their  ethical  be- 
liefs  through  his  philosophical  eth- 
ics course  Those  students  come 
face-to-face  with  the  importance  of 
ethics  and  usually,  according  to 
Baker,  apply  what  they  learn  to 
their  own  lives. 

"'I  don't  know  if  students  are 
any  more  interested  in  ethics  today 
than  they  were  in  the  past,  but 
they're  always  interested  in  any- 
thing that  has  immediate  relevance 
to  their  lives  and  what  they  read  in 
the  newspaper.  And  they  always 
have  some  ideas  about  abortion, 
pornography  and  euthanasia,"  he 
said.  "They  may  not  come  into  my 
courses  with  preconceived  ideas 
about  freedom  and  bondage  of  the 
will,  Erasmus  or  Aquinas,  but  they 
do  with  ethics.  That  makes  for 
livel)  student  discussion  and  stu- 
dents see  that  immediate  relevance. 

""I  want  students  to  leave  my 
classes  with  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  ethical  ques- 
tions, and  I  want  them  to  have  a 
greater  trust  in  the  ability  of  human 
reason  to  make  some  progress  with 
these  questions.  I  want  them  to  be 
more  knowledgeable  about  some 
of  the  specifics  of  the  issues.  And 
I  also  want  to  speak  to  their  hearts 
a  little  bit.  Ethics  is  not  merely  a 
cognitive  enterprise.    I  want  them 

to  feel  the  importance  of  ethical  issues  and  to  see  the  beauty 
of  certain  actions.  We  read  'Huckleberry  Finn'  in  one  of  my 
classes,  and  when  Huck  decides  that  he  is  willing  to  go  to  hell 
to  save  his  friend  Jim.  the  runaway  slave,  then  I  want  those 
students  to  see  and  feel  that  as  a  noble  and  courageous  decision 
on  Huck's  part." 

Baker  added  that  the  success  of  any  program  ultimately 
lies  in  its  ability  to  teach  ethics  across  the  curriculum.  PC's 
commitment  to  \  allies  education  received  a  boost  last  fall 
when  the  college  was  selected  as  one  of  eight  institutions  to 
share  in  nearly  $2  million  in  giants  from  the  Knight 
Foundation's  Excellence  in  Undergraduate  Education  Pro- 


"These  students  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with 
ethical  issues  as  soon  as 
they  walk  out  the  door. 
That's  why  I'd  like  to  think 
that  what  we're  doing  is  so 
important." 

Business  professor 
Norman  Scarborough 


The  $237,000  grant  awarded  to  PC  will  fund  a  program 
in  applied  ethics  at  the  college,  supporting  visiting  scholars. 
a  series  of  speakers,  workshops  and  media  presentations. 
Faculty  members  will  be  able  to  expand  their  ethics  instruc- 
tion. 

"I'm  excited  about  this  because  we  have  many  major 
issues  that  involve  ethical  judg- 
ments that  need  to  be  confronted. 
We  can  examine  issues  in  health, 
the  environment,  business  and 
politics,"  Oit  said.  "Look,  for 
example,  at  the  many  questions 
involved  in  medical  ethics.  Just 
one  area  that  can  be  approached  is 
death  with  dignity.  Many  of  us 
have  been  through  the  circum- 
stance of  having  a  loved  one  who 
is  infirm,  weak  and  ill.  That  raises 
the  question  of  what  steps  you 
take  to  continue  that  person's  life. 
Do  you  get  to  a  point  where  life  is 
really  not  worth  living?  It  is  re- 
lated to  the  essential  dignity  of 
life  and  is  implicated  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  life.  You  have  to  unpack 
all  of  those  issues. 

"If  an  individual  is  going  to  be 
a  thoughtful  and  well-educated 
person  today  —  as  we  want  our 
students  to  be  —  he  will  have  to 
face  those  issues.  And  it's  help- 
ful to  face  them  theoretically  be- 
fore you  face  them  absolutely. 
The  whole  process  of  education 
is  learning  more  about  ourselves, 
and  certainly  more  about  the  world 
we  live  in." 

The  importance  of  values  edu- 
cation is  not  lost  on  faculty  mem- 
bers who  are  aware  that  students' 
views  of  the  world  have  been 
clouded  by  news  stories  about  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis,  insider 
trading  and  political  bribery.  Scarborough  said  companies 
such  as  Exxon,  which  struggled  through  a  public  relations 
nightmare  as  a  result  of  its  actions  following  the  Valdez  oil 
spill  in  Alaska,  are  sending  students  the  wrong  message. 

Day  to  day  decisions 

While  students  may  not  come  face  to  face  with  such 
major  issues  when  they  leave  PC,  they  will  likely  be  faced 
with  ethical  decisions  on  a  daily  basis. 

"These  students  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  ethical 
issues  as  soon  as  they  walk  out  the  door.  That's  why  I'd  like 
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to  think  that  what  we're  doing  is  so  important."  Scarborough 
said.  "I  think  we  can  offer  some  training  so  students  will  be 
better  educated  and  prepared  to  handle  ethical  situations. 
Ethics  has  become  one  of  the  hot  topics  in  the  business  world. 
Just  look  in  the  press  and  you'll  see  the  Clarence  Thomas 
hearings  and  the  William  Kennedy  Smith  rape  trial.  I  think  the 
American  public  is  saying  that  it  is  sick  and  tired  of  people  like 
Charles  Keating.  Michael  Milken 
and  [van  Boesky.  And  it  hits  even 
closer  to  home  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina Statehouse  sting." 

Business  administration  stu- 
dents at  PC  gained  valuable  insight 
into  business  ethics  last  year  when 
Dr.  Jack  McConnell,  who  directed 
the  research  program  that  led  to  the 
development  of  Tylenol,  addressed 
two  classes.  For  the  first  time  since 
cyanide-laced  Tylenol  capsules 
killed  seven  people  in  Chicago  in 
1982,  McConnell  spoke  about  the 
effect  those  poisonings  had  on  his 
life  and  conscience. 


Ethics  paid  off 

The  saving  grace  for 
McConnell  and  Tylenol's  manu- 
facturer, Johnson  &  Johnson,  was 
the  company's  "Credo"  —  a  309- 
year-old  company  vision  statement 
stressing  honesty,  integrity  and  the 
value  of  putting  people  ahead  of 
profits.  Following  their  "Credo," 
company  officials  exceeded  gov- 
ernment suggestions  and  recalled 
all  bottles  of  its  top-selling  pain 
reliever.  The  move  cost  the  com- 
pany $240  million  in  earnings. 

The  ethical  move  paid  oil. 
however.  During  a  period  of  con- 
sumer education  which  began  to 
win  back  trust  in  their  product. 
Johnson  &  Johnson  officials  spent 

six  weeks  developing  a  triple-seal,  tamper-resistant  safety 
package,  and  offered  consumers  $2.50  coupons  toward  the 
purchase  of  Tylenol.  Within  three  months,  Tylenol  had 
recovered  95  percent  of  its  pre-crisis  market  share,  and  John- 
son &  Johnson  had  recovered  consumers'  trust  with  its  re- 
sponsible strategy. 

"That  case  is  now  cited  when  it  comes  to  properly 
handling  a  crisis,"  Scarborough  said.  "If  you  do  the  right 
thing,  it  pays  off.  That's  my  philosophy." 

Bennett  Brown,  a  1950  PC  graduate,  has  seen  that  phi- 
losophy work  as  the  CEO  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  C&S 
Bank.    (He  now  serves  as  chairman  for  NationsBank,  the 


"You  can  go  to  any  one  of  a 
number  of  great  colleges  and 
have  academic  excellence. 
What  Presbyterian  College 
has  is  the  identification  to 
Christian  life  and  a  Christian 
environment." 

PC  trustee  Bennett  Brown, 
Class  of  1950 


result  of  the  recent  merger  of  C&S-Sovran  and  NCNB.) 
However,  he  has  also  seen  poor  ethical  standards  drive  other 
companies  to  the  point,  or  over  the  brink,  of  bankruptcy. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  influenced  by  Christian  values  and 
what  would  be  the  Christian  decision  in  a  situation  like  this  ... 
You  see  every  day  in  corporate  America  where  those  Christian 
values  are  violated,  where  the  ethics  of  the  transaction  are 
thrown  into  question  —  whether 
it's  Wall  Street,  the  banking  in- 
dustry, fraud,  corruption  or  politi- 
cal payoffs  —  all  of  the  evils  of 
the  economic  system  that  surface," 
Brown  said.  "You  see  that  and 
wonder:  how  did  this  happen? 
Well,  it  just  didn't  happen  acci- 
dentally or  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  came  about  because  of  a 
breakdown  of  principles  —  the 
principles  of  ethical  conduct, 
moral  responsibility  and  Chris- 
tian values." 


'A  Christian  life' 

It  is  those  principles  which 
Presbyterian  College  attempts  to 
instill  or  reinforce  in  students 
through  its  Honor  Code,  Code  of 
Conduct,  and  commitment  to  val- 
ues education.  Honest  and  ethical 
professionals  are  the  outgrowth 
of  honest  and  ethical  students  — 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  Brown 
said  he  is  proud  of  his  alma  mater, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  he  serves 
on  the  college's  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. 

"Presbyterian  College  is  much 
more  than  an  academic  experi- 
ence, much  more  than  academic 
achievement.  You  can  go  to  any 
one  of  a  number  of  great  colleges 
and  universities  and  have  that  ex- 
posure to  academic  excellence. 
What  Presbyterian  College  has  is  the  identification  to  Chris- 
tian life  and  a  Christian  environment,"  he  said. 

"There  are  schools  that  are  known  as  fun  places  to  go  with 
lots  of  big  parties  every  weekend,  and  fraternities  that  are  out 
of  hand  and  out  of  control,  with  no  values  at  all.  Those  schools 
are  looked  at  with  the  response,  'Well,  what  would  you  expect 
from  that  school?  You  expect  nothing  more.'  But  that's  not 
expressed  when  you're  talking  about  Presbyterian  College. 
Similarly,  when  you  take  the  likes  of  Milken  and  the  likes  of 
Boesky,  the  slime  of  that  part  of  society,  and  let  them  abuse 
society  in  such  a  way  that  it's  offensive  to  everybody  —  and 
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then  you  look  at  respected  companies  that  would  create  fraud 
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in  a  bond  market  of  millions  of  dollars  —  and  then  be  as 
indifferent  to  that,  as  if,  "Well,  what  would  you  expect  from 
someone  as  big  and  powerful  as  this  particular  Wall  Street 
company?' 

"I  have  observed  that  it's  in  the  footsteps  that  people 
follow.  So,  if  management  is  careless  with  its  responsibility 
—  whether  it  be  in  dealing  with  political  issues  or  buying 
favors  or  corruption  —  then  that  attracts  people  of  the  same 
lack  of  character.    If  a  college  or  corporation  or  financial 


institution  has  the  reputation  for  not  tolerating  these  sort  of 
things,  the  people  that  are  there  know  that.  It's  something  that 
must  be  defended  and  guarded  and  protected  everyday,  be- 
cause if  it  is  not,  there  will  be  an  attempt  by  a  few  to  have  some 
seepage  and  it  will  slowly  get  to  the  values  of  the  school  or  the 
company." 

And  the  result,  most  likely,  would  be  a  book  entitled 
"Cheating  101." 


PUTTING 

Ethics 

TO  WORK 

on  the  smalt 
college  campus 


By  Grant  Vosburgh 


W        hen  faculty  and  administrators  at  Pres- 

^L   J^L  m  byterian  College  submitted  a  proposal 

M#^L/  foi  a  prestigious  Knight  Foundation 

grant  last  spring,  the  idea  was  to  estab- 

I    lish  a  program  of  applied  ethics  that 

would  touch  every  facet  of  the 
college's  curriculum. 

By  the  time  the  Knight  Foundation  rewarded  the  college' s 
vision  several  months  later  with  a  $237,000  grant  to  make  that 
idea  come  to  life,  Presbyterian  College  had  already  added  an 
important  component  to  that  proposed  program. 
His  name  is  Dr.  Richard  Baker. 

Granted,  a  number  of  factors  figured  in  to  Baker's  deci- 
sion last  year  to  join  the  PC  faculty.  But  as  a  young  philosophy 
professor  who  had  been  somewhat  frustrated  by  the  structure 
of  a  major  university,  the  idea  of  an  applied  ethics  program  — 
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Dr.  Richard  Baker,  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy,  is  coordinating  the 
applied  ethics  program. 

one  that  cut  across  the  entire  curriculum  —  certainly  appealed 
to  him. 

"Definitely,  one  of  the  many  attractive  features  was  the 
Knight  proposal."  he  said.  "At  the  University  of  Texas,  I 
experienced  some  frustration  in  that  there  was  no  consolida- 
tion. Each  department  or  school  was  teaching  ethics  in  its  own 
little  world.  We  were  doing  one  thing  in  the  philosophy 
department  and  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  Law 
School  or  what  speakers  on  ethics  were  to  visit  the  LB  J  School 
of  Government. 

"It  looked  to  me  like  we  could  coordinate  our  teaching  and 
be  more  effective,  but  in  a  state  university  the  size  of  UT- 
Austin  with  a  student  enrollment  around  40.000.  it  would 
probably  take  five  or  10  years  to  make  that  happen." 

As  he  inquired  about  the  philosophy  position  at  PC,  he 
learned  about  the  Knight  proposal  —  for  a  program  that  would 
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be  coordinated  by  the  very  person  who  ended  up  in  this  vacant 
faculty  slot. 

"So,  while  the  Knight  proposal  wasn't  the  primary  reason 
I  came  here,  it  was  attractive  to  me." 

Now,  in  only  his  second  semester  in  Clinton.  Baker  has 
already  gotten  much  of  the  basics  in  line  for  the  applied  ethics 
program.  He  has  already  met  with  each  faculty  department 
and  evaluated  the  curriculum  to  see  what  ethics-related  issues 
could  be  incorporated  in  each  discipline.  The  ethics  program 
will  include  a  yearly  topic,  and  Baker  has  begun  coordinating 
seminars,  planning  discussions  and  contacting  guest  lecturers 
for  the  1992-93  series  —  "Medicine.  Ethics  and  Society." 

An  important  part  of  this  groundwork  came  even  before 
the  Knight  Foundation  announced  its  grant,  when  Baker 
joined  Dr.  Peter  Hobbie,  assistant  professor  of  religion,  and 
Dr.  J.  William  Moncrief.  senior  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty,  at  a  National  Institute  of  Values 
and  Education  summer  conference  in 
Chicago.  Entitled  "Integrating  Val- 
ues in  the  Liberal  Arts  Curriculum." 
the  conference  brought  together  rep- 
resentatives from  a  number  of  private, 
church-related  institutions  to  discuss 
the  role  of  values  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion curriculum. 

"It  was  one  of  the  best  national 
conferences  I've  ever  been  to.  and  it 
was  committed  to  the  concept  that 
greater  attention  to  values  is  needed." 
Moncrief  said.  "One  thing  we  learned 
is  that  our  type  of  institution  is  doing 
a  better  job  than  others.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  PC  is  that  we  haven't  jumped  on  fads,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  take  advantage  of  opportunities." 

The  trio  from  Presbyterian  College  left  Chicago  with  a 
greater  commitment  to  the  ideas  outlined  in  the  Knight  pro- 
posal. 

"The  conference  didn't  change  our  vision."  Baker  said. 
"It  reinforced  our  belief  that  ethics  should  be  taught  across  the 
curriculum,  involving  as  many  departments  as  possible  and 
giving  the  professors  the  resources  needed  to  include  that  as 
a  component.  It  should  be  a  non-coercive  effort,  but  if  you 
don't  do  it  across  the  board,  then  it  becomes  the  property  of 
one  department  or  another." 

With  one  semester  of  planning  behind  him  and  more 
work  being  done  this  spring.  Baker  sees  great  potential  for  this 
applied  ethics  program  —  which  will  bring  to  the  campus 
visiting  professors,  guest  lecturers,  new  resource  materials 
and  faculty  development  opportunities. 

"Take  this  first  series,  for  instance:  'Medicine.  Ethics  and 
Society.'  Topics  might  include  euthanasia,  abortion,  AIDS 
and  AIDS  funding,  confidentiality,  the  allocation  of  health 
care  resources,  the  'public  versus  private"  debate  about  re- 
search and  development,"  he  said. 

"The  interest  in  ethics  is  not  a  passing  thing.  It's  not  a  fad. 
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—  Dr.  William  Moncrief 

It's  here  to  stay."  Baker  added.  "In  fact,  the  concern  for  ethics 
has  always  been  here  in  higher  education.  In  the  19th  century. 
the  last  course  taught  to  a  student  was  customarily  an  ethics 
class  taught  by  the  college  president." 

So  concern  about  ethics  is  nothing  new.  but  what  of  the 
headlines  that  we're  seeing  day  in  and  day  out?  Securities 
fraud?  Political  vote-buying?  Corporate  embezzlement? 
Televangelism  scandals?  Isn't  the  problem  of  unethical  be- 
havior worse  in  the  1990s  than  it  was  in  the  1890s? 
Two  major  differences  exist  today.  Baker  said. 
"One  is  the  moral  dilemmas  of  epic  proportions  that  are 
the  result  of  the  technological  changes."  he  explained.  "Ge- 
netic engineering  is  a  good  example.  You  certainly  didn't 
have  that  question  40  or  50  years  ago.  Genetic  terrorism'1  It's 
still  somewhat  science  fiction,  but  it's  not  too  far  off.  How 
about  confidentiality?  That's  always  been  an  issue  in  medi- 
cine and  business,  but  today  computers  pose  a  new  problem  in 
that  area. 

"The  second  difference  today  is  a 
certain  looseness  of  morality  in  soci- 
ety," he  said. 

For  whatever  reasons,  strict  defini- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  that  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents  were  taught  have 
been  compromised.  As  a  result,  mod- 
ern society's  values  are  far  from  abso- 
lute —  at  times,  they  almost  appear  to 
be  negotiated  on  the  spot. 

It  brings  to  mind  those  old  horror 
movies  on  the  Saturday  matinee  where 
the  noble  scientist  fears  his  new  for- 
mula might  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 
"That's  right."  Baker  said,  "except  now  we're  not  even  sure 
whose  hands  are  the  wrong  hands." 

So  this  new  program  at  Presbyterian  College  will  expose 
students  to  ethical  situations  that  might  arise  in  their  chosen 
career  —  allowing  students  to  deal  with  such  issues  as  class- 
room concepts  instead  of  having  to  face  them  for  the  first  time 
in  the  working  world  as  real-life  dilemmas. 

"Values  are  not  something  that  you  teach  as  right  and 
wrong."  said  Hobbie.  "What  you  can  do.  however,  is  set  up  a 
process  where  students  can  discover  their  system  of  morals.  Is 
it  consistent?  Is  it  adequate?  Is  it  comprehensive?  Is  it  a  values 
system  that  can  be  applied  beyond  your  little  community  and 
maybe  make  a  difference'.'" 

That's  the  challenge  facing  Richard  Baker  and  the  other 
administrators  and  faculty  members  putting  together  this 
applied  ethics  program. 

"It's  really  exciting  for  me.  especially  the  opportunity  to 
get  involved  with  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  continue 
my  own  liberal  arts  education.  At  most  institutions,  the  junior 
faculty  are  told  to  go  into  a  corner  and  bide  your  time,  but  not 
here  at  PC." 

It's  precisely  the  kind  of  place  Richard  Baker  was  hoping 
to  find. 
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THE 

LEGACY 

OF  HONOR 

on  the  small 
college  campus 


By  Grant  Vosburgh 


Granted,  the  Honor  Code  was 
made  stronger  just  three  years  ago 
and  the  Knight  Foundation  grant 
for  a  program  of  applied  ethics  was 
only  announced  in  the  fall  of  1991. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  College 
students  who  came  before  1989  did 
not  have  their  values  molded 
during  their  years  here. 

To  the  contrary,  honor  and  ethics 
have  always  been  a  significant 
part  of  the  PC  experience. 
The  Presbyterian  College  Report 
talked  to  one  alumnus  from  each  of 
the  last  five  decades  about  how  this 
small  college  in  Clinton,  S.C.,  made 
a  difference  in  shaping  values. 


A  PC  alumnus  helps 
students  see  'real  world' 
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ook  at  50-year-old  photographs  of  the 
PC  campus  —  it's  immediately  obvi- 
ous just  how  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  institution  has  changed.  Ask  a 
student  of  that  era  about  what  went  on 
inside  the  classroom,  however,  and 
the  testimonial  sounds  remarkably  similar  to  what  a  PC 
student  of  '90s  is  experiencing. 

"At  the  small-college,  liberal  arts  level,"  said 
Powell  A.  Fraser,  Class  of  1941,  "students  are  able  to 
engage  in  group  discussions  on  the  value  systems 
they've  brought  with  them  from  their  own  homes,  and 
there  are  the  outstanding  faculty  members  who  are 
qualified  to  lead  that  kind  of  discussion  and  direct  their 
thoughts.  That's  an  advantage  that  a  small  college  has 
over  a  larger  institution." 

For  Fraser,  this  kind  of  environment  was  espe- 
ciallj  important  as  anxious  PC  students  watched  inter- 
national events  unfold  that  would  ultimately  lead  to 
World  War  II. 

"<  loing  through  a  liberal  arts  education  exposed 
me  tow  hat  can  happen  ethically."  he  said.  "You're  able 
to  develop  a  total  philosophy  of  life  and  see  how  the 
world  is  put  together,  even  lacing  the  question  of  war 
or  peace." 
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Powell  Fraser,  Class  of  1941,  (left)  here  being 
inducted  into  PC's  ROTC  Hall  of  Fame  in 
May  of  1991. 

"At  the  small-college,  liberal  arts  level,  students 
are  able  to  engage  in  group  discussions  on  the 
value  systems  they've  brought  with  them." 
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Fraser  was  one  of  many  PC"uns  who  served  their  nation 
in  World  War  II.  He  remained  in  the  military  to  retire  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  then  returned  to  his  alma  mater  in  the  early 
1960s  to  head  the  college's  development  program. 

Today,  he  lives  on  Hilton  Head  Island.  S.C..  where  he  and 
some  50  other  retired  executives,  editors,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
professors  conduct  the  annual  Christian  Faith  and  Economics 
Symposium  —  a  November  event  that  brings  college  students 
from  institutions  throughout  the  region  to  Hilton  Head  for 
discussion  of  business  and  ethics. 

"We  just  completed  our  14thyearwith  140  students  from 
25  different  colleges."  Fraser  said.  "We  set  this  up  as  a  way  to 
help  students  bridge  the  gap  between  the  campus  and  the 
business  world  as  they  make  decisions  that  involve  ethics  and 
values. 


"The  students  get  a  chance  to  compare  ethics  within  their 
own  schools'  learning  programs.  We  pose  ethical  cases  that 
don't  have  a  black  or  white  answer,  but  give  them  the  chance 
to  work  through  the  issues  involved  and  set  guidelines  in 
making  those  kinds  of  decisions.  The  questions  can  start  with 
a  student's  resume'  and  go  from  there.  We've  had  a  lot  of 
success  with  it." 

Presbyterian  College  students  have  regularly  attended 
the  annual  symposium  —  and  they  have  returned  with  added 
insights  about  "real-world"  issues  and  concerns. 

"We're  very  much  encouraged  with  the  positions  these 
students  take,  with  the  depth  of  their  understanding,"  Fraser 
said,  "but  we  realize  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  of  this 
instruction  on  college  campuses,  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is 
happening  at  PC." 


His  college  days  shaped 
a  life  of  values,  civic  duty 
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he  people  of  Hartwell.  Ga..  know  Jack 
Edmunds  well.  They  know  him  as  a 
banker,  as  an  active  church  member, 
as  a  community  servant.  Name  a  civic 
duty,  and  chances  are  he  has  done  it. 
But  don't  expect  to  get  that  infor- 


mation from  him.  for  that  isn't  what  motivates  Jack 
Edmunds.  He  simply  does  what  he  believes  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  —  and  in  a  small  town  like  Hartwell.  it  goes 
a  long  way. 

"I  think  back  to  the  values  that  were  established  at 
Presbyterian  College."  said  Edmunds,  a  1955  graduate, 
"and  I  appreciate  PC  more  as  the  years  pass.  I  liken  it  to 
an  alumnus'  financial  contributions  —  as  the  years  pass, 
your  involvement  in  a  place  increases  because  your 
appreciation  for  that  place  increases.  Because  of  PC.  I 
am  where  I  am  today.  In  the  last  20  years,  I  have  felt  more 
aware  of  PC  and  its  importance. 

"You  are  a  part  of  all  those  things  that  influenced  you: 
parents,  orientation  in  the  church,  your  background.  For  me, 
I  have  to  add  the  ingredients  of  my  college  days.  All  of  those 
things  come  into  play.  The  most  important  influence  on  my 
days  at  PC  was  the  confluence  of  things  coming  together. 
First,  you  are  at  that  impressionable  age  when  certain  values 
and  principles  are  formed,  and  second,  you  are  in  a  new 
environment,  a  bit  removed  from  parental  guidance.  You're 
free  from  those  kinds  of  shackles,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that. 
At  no  other  time  do  those  two  things  meet  as  they  do  in  the 
college  years. 

"You  are  forced  to  make  decisions  of  whether  to  do 
something  or  not.  But  there  is  an  invisible  ingredient  in  a 
school  like  PC  —  it  probably  has  to  do  with  the  small  size,  the 
student-teacher  ratio,  the  closeness." 
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Jack  Edmunds,  Class  of  1955,  at  his  bank  office  in 
Hartwell,  Ga. 

"We  can  all  find  reasons  for  our  actions.  If  we  try  hard 
enough,  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  we're  justified  in 
doing  anything.  That's  the  problem  —  we  go  overboard  to 
rationalize  our  behavior." 

The  questions  that  follow  are  obvious.  What  has  changed? 
Why  is  society  so  different  today?  How  come  the  Boeskys  and 
the  Milkens  and  the  Keatings  didn't  get  that  same  orientation? 

Edmunds,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Hartwell  office 
of  C&S  Bank  for  a  number  of  years,  will  agree  that  the 
business-related  headlines  have  been  unsavory. 

"You  read  so  much  about  the  '80s  —  all  the  greed,"  he 
said.  "I  do  think  that  things  have  happened  because  of  all  that, 
and  yet  we  still  have  a  way  to  go.  I'm  still  uncertain  about 
ethics  in  our  society.  In  banking,  if  you're  not  concerned  about 
it,  you're  probably  not  doing  your  job.  But  it  has  all  been 
publicized  to  a  degree  that  a  lot  of  lessons  have  been  learned. 
I  think  society  has  always  had  ethical  problems,  but  it  seemed 
that  you  didn't  realize  what  was  happening  in  the  1980s  until 
it  was  over." 

The  root  problem,  he  said,  is  taking  stock  of  our  own 
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actions  —  and  being  honest  with  ourselves. 

"\\  e  can  all  find  reasons  for  our  actions,"  Edmunds  said. 
"If  we  tr\  hard  enough,  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  we're 
justified  in  doing  anything.  That's  the  problem  —  we  go 


overboard  to  rationalize  our  behavior. 

"At  PC,  you  were  not  expected  to  be  a  saint,  but  you  were 
expected  to  act  in  a  way  that  would  not  bring  disgrace  on  you, 
your  school,  your  community  or  your  family." 


He  prepared  himself 
for  role  as  public  servant 

— ^^ I  hen  editors  in  his  home  state 
^L    JA    m  \labama  have  written 

^^#^^#  about  Congressman  Glen 

Wf    ^m  Browder,  they  have  used 

w  ords  such  as  "honor"  and 
"integrity."  A  1965  gradu- 
ate of  PC.  he  is  understandably  uncomfortable  with 
such  bouquets,  but  he  admits  that  ethical  behavior  as 
an  elected  official  doesn't  just  happen. 

"I  value  honesty  and  I  value  integrity."  Browder 
said.  "Whatever  I  have  demonstrated  in  public  ser- 
vice, it's  because  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  preparing  for 
public  service.  Rather  than  being  catapulted  into  it, 
I  studied  and  taught  three  years  at  Emory  University 
and  then  taught  at  Jacksonville  State  University 
since  1971.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  prepare  by 
projecting  myself  into  those  situations. 

"So  when  I  did  find  myself  in  certain  situations. 
I  didn't  necessarily  have  the  solutions,  but  I  had  a 
better  understanding  of  the  questions.  Too  often  we 
enter  political  issues  and  have  to  learn  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  That's  not  the  best  situation  in  which  to  make 


Glen  Browder,  Class  of  1965,  in  front 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 


"It's  not  difficult  to  do  the  right  thing. 
The  frustration  is  knowing  what  the  right 
thing  is.  Politics  is  the  authoritative 
allocation  of  values.  Quite  often,  you're 
faced  with  conflicting  interests.  Quite 

those  decisions.  I  tried  to  know  what  I  wanted  to  do    often,  you're  faced  with  a  certain  amount 

before  I  found  myself  having  to  make  that  deci-    of  right  on  both  sides." 

sion." 

When  he  thinks  of  Presbyterian  College,  he  said,  he 

thinks  of  the  role  models  from  whom  he  benefitted. 

"In  terms  of  values,  PC  affected  me  a  lot  because  of  the 

experiences  and  people  there."  he  said.  "I  had  some  experi- 
ences that  were  very  inspirational  to  me.  not  so  much  in 

academic  substance  but  in  other  ways.  I  learned  from  the 

faculty  and  staff  at  PC  about  the  value  of  doing  a  good  job, 

whatever  the  job  is.  Ben  Hay  Hammet  (vice  president  emeri- 
tus of  college  relations)  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  me. 

This  man  worked  hard  and  took  pride  in  his  work.  That 

impressed  me. 

"Whatever  you  do.  do  it  for  the  intrinsic  values  instead  of 

the  extrinsic  utilities.  Take  on  a  job  not  so  much  as  a  job  but 

as  a  calling.  Most  important  has  been  my  wife,  Becky.  She  has 

been  there  as  a  stabili/ing  factor  at  critical  points,  even  before 

I  went  into  politics  or  political  service.  She  is  completely 

supportive  in  doing  the  right  thing.  Having  a  spouse  support- 


ive when  you're  mak- 
ing difficult  decisions 
on  doing  the  right  thing 
is  absolutely  crucial." 

Perhaps  the  hardest 
part,  he  said,  is  sorting 
through  the  complicated 
issues  to  determine 
what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

"It's  not  difficult  to 
do  the  right  thing.  The 
frustration  is  knowing 
what  the  right  thing  is," 
he  said.  "Politics  is  the 
authoritative  allocation 
of  values.  Quite  often, 
you're  faced  with  con- 
flicting interests.  Quite 
often,  you're  faced  with 
a  certain  amount  of  right 
on  both  sides.   In  my 
case,      I     represent 
600.000  constituents. 
They're  good  people, 
but  they  have  different  interests.  What  I  have  to  do  is  make 
sure  I  do  the  right  thing  for  the  right  reason  —  not  to  get  more 
votes  or  because  it's  a  popular  action  to  take,  but  because  in 
my  heart  I  think  it's  the  right  thing." 

A  program  of  applied  ethics,  such  as  the  one  being 
developed  at  PC  through  the  Knight  Foundation  grant,  will 
make  these  decisions  a  bit  easier  for  future  public  servants, 
Browder  said. 

"I  think  it's  a  tremendous  advance  throughout  education. 
It's  vitally  important  to  consider  how  values  impact  our 
decisions  and  develop  a  systemic  process  of  reflecting  on 
those  values.  Otherwise,  you're  just  memorizing  things.  It's  a 
matter  of  thinking  rather  than  rote  memorization. 

"PC  should  see  this  as  a  good  opportunity  to  set  up  a 
systematic  reflection  of  values,"  he  said.  "I  sure  wish  I  could 
be  coming  through  now.  It's  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
already  good  institution  even  better." 


Georgia  teen  earns  Youth  Day  honor 
as  Outstanding  Church  Youth  Leader 


Across 
the 

Plaza 


Presbyterian  College  honored  37  high 
school  students  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Florida  as  out- 
standing church  youth  leaders  dur- 
ing Youth  Day  activities  held  Nov.  16  in 
Belk  Auditorium.  The  students  were  nomi- 
nated by  their  churches  in  the  Synod  of 
South  Atlantic  for  demonstrating  exceptional 
leadership  in  church  and  community  acth  i- 
ties. 

"Students  who  give  of  their  time  and 
who  provide  leadership  within  their  respec- 
tive churches  are  sometimes  overlooked. 
Presbyterian  College  is  pleased  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  these 
young  people  and  recognize  them  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all,"  said  Dr.  Greg  Henley. 
PC's  chaplain. 

Honored  with  the  Outstanding  Church 
Youth  Leader  Award  was  Kristen  Lee 
Conley,  the  daughter  of  Bradford  and  Ann 
Conley  of  Fayetteville.  Ga.  A  Fayette  County 
High  School  senior.  Kristin  received  a  $2,000 
scholarship  to  Presbyterian  College,  a  plaque 
and  a  gift. 

Miss  Conley  serves  as  chairman  of 
Fayette  Presbyterian  Church's  Youth  Coun- 
cil, and  is  a  youth  representative  on  the 
church  officer  nominating  committee.  She 
was  instrumental  in  implementing  a  youth 
recycling  program  at  the  church  and  is  an 
active  participant  in  youth  Sundays,  the  youth 
choir  and  baby-sitting  services.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  church's  youth  group 
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Kristin  Conley  (center)  of  Fayetteville,  Ga..  accepts 
Presbyterian  College's  Outstanding  Youth  Leader  Award 
from  PC  Chaplain  Dr.  Greg  Henley  during  Youth  Day 
ceremonies.  Also  on  hand  for  the  presentation  were 
(from  left):  Michael  Conley.  Brad  Conley,  Ann  Conley 
and  Dr.  Boh  Smith.  PC's  director  of  church  relations. 


since  1986.  At  Fayette  County  High  School, 
she  is  active  in  the  dance  team,  French  Club 
and  Beta  Club. 

Those  honored  from  South  Carolina 
were:  David  C.  Bishop  of  Florence;  Claire 
Nicole  Burnside  of  Myrtle  Beach:  Ellen  M. 
Dunn  of  Easley;  Jennifer  E.  Fouse  of  Great 
Falls:  Katherine  A.  Freeman  of  Chesnee: 
Charles  "Chip"  Green  of  Clinton:  Nakpangi 
S.  Hampton  of  Seneca:  Heather  E.  Heatonof 
Greenville;  Catherine  E.  Hopkins  of  Rock 
Hill:  Cassandra  L.  Jackson  of  Duncan;  Mar- 
garet "Me«"Junkin  of  Due  West;  and  Christi 


L.  McBride  of  Lexington. 

Also:  Rebecca  A. 
McCullough  of  Lancaster; 
Carlette  Mouzon  of  New 
Zion;  Sherri  L.  Porter  of 
Mayesville;  Ashley  C. 
Riddle  of  Travelers  Rest: 
Amy  E.  Quarles  of  Green- 
wood: Kevin  "Boo"  Scott  of 
Columbia:  John  Adam 
Shirley  of  Honea  Path: 
Katharine  E.  Smith  of 
Conway:  Mary  Elizabeth 
Thomas  of  Columbia;  Laura 
B.Tucker  of  Rock  Hill:  and 
Matthew  G.  Watson  of 
Anderson. 

Those  honored  from  Geor- 
gia were:  Scott  D.Bowie  Jr.. 
of  Newnan;  Christopher  B. 
Cowan  of  Lithonia;  Thomas 
R.  Daniel  IV  of  Atlanta:  Suzanne  M.  Garrard 
of  Columbus;  Kara  E.  Hemenway  of  At- 
lanta; Nicole  E.  Howard  of  Dunwoody; 
Wendy  L.  Lester  of  Powder  Springs;  Angela 
P.  Pittman  of  Cornelia:  Jennifer  E.  Spencer 
of  Valdosta:  Russell  "Rusty"  Tuten  of 
Brunswick:  and  Jennifer  L.  Wiley  of  Tifton. 
Those  honored  from  Florida  were 
Marcie  L.  Albright  of  Venice,  and  Levana 
Layendecker  of  Ocala. 

Nearly  450  junior  high  school  and  high 
school  students  from  five  states  attended  the 
college's  29th  annual  Youth  Day. 


Peer  Connection  offers  one-on-one  discussion  between  students 


Although  the  life  of  a  college  student  is  sometimes  portrayed 
as  carefree  in  movies  and  on  television,  it  can  actually  be  a  period 
during  which  students  experience  stressful  situations  and  face 
important  personal  decisions.  That  is  why  Presbyterian  College 
students  have  formed  Peer  Connection,  a  program  to  help  students 
cope  with  their  problems  and  receive  referrals  for  further  help. 

The  program,  implemented  in  February,  is  carried  out  by 
students  trained  in  areas  of  communication,  crisis  management, 
alcohol  and  drug  issues.  Those  selected  as  Peer  Connectors  speak 
one-on-one  with  fellow  students  about  personal  concerns,  issues 
and  conflicts. 

"Most  students  who  have  troubles  will  turn  to  other  students 
for  help."  said  Resa  Walch.  assistant  dean  of  students.  "I  think  it's 
human  nature  to  feel  like  our  peers  understand  those  problems 
better.  This  is  tapping  into  one  of  our  greatest  untapped  resources." 


Peer  Connection  grew  out  of  a  request  last  year  by  several 
students  for  a  student-assistance  group.  A  survey  of  300  PC 
students  drew  favorable  responses  for  such  a  program,  citing 
academics,  relationships  and  social  skills  as  the  top  three  topics 
that  would  likely  be  discussed. 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  received  25  applications  for 
Peer  Connector  positions  —  1 5  of  whom  were  selected  to  partici- 
pate. Initial  training  of  volunteers  began  in  November  by  Walch. 
Dr.  Diane  Finley  of  the  PC  psychology  department,  and  members 
of  Dr.  Finley's  Guidance  and  Counseling  Practicum  course. 
Volunteers  were  trained  throughout  January  and  their  skills  evalu- 
ated before  the  program  began  in  February. 

"This  is  a  growing  trend  among  high  schools  and  colleges." 
Walch  said.  "I  think  a  key  will  be  students  learning  that  their 
discussions  will  be  confidential." 


Rains  named  to 
theater  board 

Dr.  Dale  Rains,  pro- 
fessoi  of  speech  and 
drama,  was  elected  to  a 
third  three-year  term  on 
the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  S.C.  Theater  As- 
sociation, the  state  pro- 
fessional organization.  He  served  his  first 
term  beginning  in  1977  and  the  second  be- 
ginning in  1984  —  and  has  held  the  state- 
wide offices  of  president  (1979-80),  vice 
president  and  convention  program  chair 
(1978-79)  and  archivist  (1977-78). 


Dale  Rain 


Tom  Stall\ 


The  sights  and  sounds  of  a  Merrie  Olde  Christmas 
were  present  in  Greenville  Dining  Hall  in  December,  as 
the  annual  Presbyterian  College  Madrigal  Dinner-Concert 
drew  sellout  crowds  once  again.   Chris  Wingard,  a  junior 
from  Wytheville,  Via.,  kept  the  audience  amused  and 
entertained  as  the  jester. 


Freymeyer  participates 
in  demography  conference 

Dr.  Robert  Freymeyer,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  chaired  a  panel  on  "Us- 
ing Demography  in  the  Classroom,"  a  ses- 
sion during  the  1991  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Demographic  Association.  That 
conference  was  held  during  the  fall  semester 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Stallworth 
gives  program 

Tom  Stallworth.  di- 
rector of 
alumni  af- 
fairs and  a 
long-time 
m  ember 

of  the  PC  religion  faculty. 
made  a  presentation  at  the 
22nd  annual  Working  Con- 
ference of  the  Pastoral  Care 
Committee  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Commission  on  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse. 

The  conference,  "Empow- 
ering Ourselves  as  Pastoral 
Care  Providers  in  an  Addicted 
World:  A  Nuts  and  Bolts  Ap- 
proach," was  held  Jan.  29-3 1 
in  Charleston.  S.C. 

Stallworth,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Pastoral  Care 
Committee  since  its  beginning 
in  1967,  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Community  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Study  Committee 
for  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities. 

His  presentation  was  en- 
titled "Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities:  What  Can  I 
Do?" 

Religion  professor's 
article  published 

Among  the  items  included 
in  the  fall  1991  edition  of 
"American  Presbyterians"  is 
an  article  by  Dr.  Peter  Hobbie. 
assistant  professor  of  religion. 
Hobbie  wrote  a  profile  of 


Walter  L.  Lingle  entitled  "Presbyterians  and 
the  Enigma  of  the  Social  Gospel  in  the 
South." 
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Nelson  Williamson       Skinner 

Board  of  Visitors  present 
awards  during  fall  banquet 

The  Board  of  Visitors  honored  a  stu- 
dent, an  administrative  officer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  during  its  annual  dinner, 
held  during  the  fall  semester. 

David  Nelson,  a  senior  from  Lilburn. 
Ga.,  received  the  Student  Athlete  Award.  A 
biology  major,  he  has  achieved  a  3.95  grade 
point  average  while  playing  four  years  of 
Blue  Hose  football.  A  standout  defensive 
back,  he  received  the  South  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence Presidents  Award  following  the  1991 
academic  year  —  presented  to  the  outstand- 
ing male  scholar-athlete  from  all  varsity 
sports  in  the  eight-member  conference. 

Margaret  Williamson,  vice  president 
for  enrollment  and  dean  of  admissions,  was 
named  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award.  A  native  of  Blacksburg,  Va.. 
she  earned  her  undergraduate  and  master's 
degrees  from  Winthrop  College  in  Rock 
Hill.  S.C,  before  joining  the  PC  staff  in  1982 
as  director  of  admissions. 

Dr.  Jim  Skinner,  professor  of  English, 
was  also  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
for  having  been  named  the  Professor  of  the 
Year  at  PC  during  the  spring  semester  of 
1991. 

Also  honored  during  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors' two-day  meeting  were  Brenda  and 
Butch  '60  Woodward  of  Lutherville.  Md., 
who  served  as  co-chairpersons  for  1 99 1 . 

Officers  for  1992  are  Linda  and  John 
Dickens  of  Laurens.  S.C.  co-chairpersons; 
Julie  and  Bob  '65  Allison,  co-vice  chairper- 
sons of  Atlanta.  Ga.:  and  Janice  and  Bob  '62 
Joiner  of  Greenwood,  S.C.  co-secretaries. 

Veteran  S.C.  journalist 
discusses  'Statehouse  Sting' 

The  effects  of  Operation  Lost  Trust  and 


22 


'Arts  Hoops'  exhibit:  a  cross-country  link  of  friendship 


As  art  students  at  Dana  Col- 
lege in  Nebraska.  Richie  Prosch, 
Nathan  Kramer  and  Napawan 
Harold  developed  a  deep  friend- 
ship and  respect  for  the  others' 
works.  But  they  also  developed 
an  interesting  "art  game'*  with 
other  students  at  the  college. 

The  '"game*"  involved  creat- 
ing a  master  theme,  laying  out 
some  predetermined  creative 
ground  rules,  and  then  discover- 
ing how  similar —  yet  individual 
—  the  final  works  would  be. 

Three  years  later,  the  friends 
resurrected  the  idea  and  turned  it 
into  an  exhibition  entitled  "Art 
Hoops"  that  was  on  display 
throughout  December  in  the 
James  B.  Thomason  Library  Au- 
ditorium. Featured  were  18  works 
in  marker,  acrylic  paint  and  paper 
collage  by  the  three  artists. 

"In  college,  we  had  an  interest  in 
doing  works  with  more  than  one  artist 
involved.  Sometimes  the  rules  were  more 
stringent  and  sometimes  they  were  lax," 
said  Prosch,  who  now  works  as  a  freelance 
artist  and  writer  in  nearby  Laurens. 

While  living  in  Wyoming,  Prosch 
received  a  request  for  an  article  for  a  book 
that  was  being  published.  The  idea  of  the 
art  games  struck  him  as  a  possible  idea  for 
the  article. 

*'I  called  Nathan,  wrote  the  story, 
and  then  really  never  thought  anything 
about  it,"  Prosch  recalled.  "But  the  wheels 
were  now  turning  in  Nathan's  head  and 
he  thought  we  could  do  this  long  dis- 
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Artist  Richie  Prosch  kept  an  overflow  audience  in  the 
Thomason  Library  Auditorium  entertained  with  his  gallery 
talk  on  the  show,  "Art  Hoops.  "  Prosch,  husband  of  PC 
Instructor  of  English  Gina  Prosch.  collaborated  with  two  of 
his  college  friends  on  the  show,  reviving  an  "art  game" 
which  the  trio  created  at  Dana  College  in  Nebraska. 

tance.  Intrinsically,  we  all  still  have  that 
same  spark  and  we  love  each  other  in  a  true. 
Christian  comradery  sort  of  way.  There  is  a 
deep,  spiritual  friendship  between  us  and  we 
are  trying  to  carry  on  that  spirit." 

Kramer,  a  native  of  Colorado,  currently 
resides  in  Blair.  Neb.,  where  he  is  a  freelance 
artist  and  curator  of  Parnassus,  the  gallery 
for  cultural  events  at  Dana  College.  Harold, 
the  lone  woman  in  the  trio,  grew  up  in  rural 
Thailand  and  now  resides  in  St.  Helens, 
Ore.,  where  she  works  as  a  floral  design 
specialist. 

Prosch  said  the  actual  way  in  which  the 
works  were  created  is  as  important  as  the 
actual  works.  While  the  works  were  for  sale 


during  the  exhibitions,  the  three 
artists  planned  to  emphasize  their 
point  by  burning  the  remaining 
works  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  show  at  PC. 

"I  would  call  these  works  non- 
objective  art.  but  not  abstract  art," 
Prosch  said.  "The  process  is  just 
as  intriguing  as  the  final  product. 
Each  piece  is  based  on  a  master 
design  that  we  each  followed,  but 
when  you  see  the  show  I  think 
you  see  three  different  personali- 
ties in  the  works." 

The  show,  Prosch  admits,  re- 
mained very  much  a  personal  ex- 
hibit. The  three  maintained  regu- 
lar contact  while  preparing  the 
works,  communicating  by  letters, 
phone  calls  and  fax  messages. 
The  show  opened  Sept.  30  at  Dana 
College  before  moving  on  to 
Harold's  new  hometown  of  St. 
Helens.     Presbyterian  College,  where 
Prosch' s  wife,  Gina,  is  an  English  in- 
structor, was  the  final  stop  for  the  show. 
Prosch  said  the  exhibit's  title.  "Art 
Hoops,"  conveyed  the  personal  nature  of 
the  show. 

"One  of  the  keys  in  this  show  is 
finding  out  how  much  we  can  come  to- 
gether and  yet  maintain  our  individuality . 
We  are  three  very  different  people  and 
the  hoop  means  different  tilings  to  each  of 
us,"  Prosch  said.  "To  Napawan.  the  hoop 
represents  a  tie  to  friendship.  To  Nathan, 
it  is  an  almost  mystical  thing.  To  me.  it 
means  that  as  artists,  we  couldn't  leave 
each  other." 


the  James  Holderman  scandal  have  been 
far-reaching  in  South  Carolina's  politics 
and  press,  veteran  state  newspaperman  Rob- 
ert Hitt  told  Presbyterian  College  students, 
faculty  and  staff  at  a  convocation  in  Belk 
Auditorium  on  Nov.  5. 

"In  the  last  18  months,  we've  gone 
through  torturous  times  in  South  Carolina." 
Hitt  told  the  audience  at  Belk  Auditorium. 
"With  Operation  Lost  Trust,  better  known 
'The  Sting.'  17  members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature —  not  to  mention  the  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  —  have  been 
indicted  on  criminal  charges.  And  the  press 
is  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Like  it  or  not, 
the  press  shapes  the  agenda;  it  shapes  our 
leaders." 
Hitt.  who  resigned  in  1991  as  the  manag- 


ing editor  of  The  State  newspaper  in  Colum- 
bia, began  his  career  in  1968  working  as  an 
advertising  sales  and  copywriter  intern  with 
the  News  and  Courier  in  Charleston.  In 
1971,  he  took  over  as  copy  editor  of  The 
State.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  stint  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter  with  the  News 
and  Courier  in  1973,  Hitt  worked  for  The 
State  and  The  Record  until  resigning. 

According  to  Hitt,  one  effect  of  the  scan- 
dals has  been  a  continuing  decline  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  South  Carolina. 

"Generally  in  politics,  scandals  open 
the  door  for  new  leadership.  But  that  hasn't 
happened  because  there  is  a  leadership 
vacuum  right  now."  he  said.  "The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  slipping  away  in  South  Caro- 
lina. I  hear  people  saying  that  we're  finally 


going  to  have  a  two-party  system  in  South 
Carolina  and  I  have  to  laugh  at  that  because 
there  really  is  no  Democratic  Party.  Gov. 
Carroll  Campbell  has  skillfully  used  the 
unbalanced  diversity  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

"Talk  of  reform  in  the  wake  of  the  Sting 
has  subsided.  Talk  of  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates for  1 994  has  gone  outside  the  legisla- 
ture. South  Carolina  is  a  state  that  has  been 
run  on  relationships  —  much  like  a  mom  and 
pop  store.  Its  power  is  now  diffused  and 
nobody  has  stepped  forth  to  take  an  active 
role." 

Hitt  said  that  the  Holderman  scandal 
proved  to  have  a  divisive  effect  on  newspa- 
pers in  the  state  which  supported  Holderman 
during  his  tenure,  and  that  people  may  have 
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Three  generations  of  Blue  Hose  basketball  coaches  held  a  reunion  in  November  when  Butch 
Estes  (left),  Gregg  Nibert  and  Norm  Sloan  were  on  hand  for  a  coaches  clinic  in  Templeton 
Physical  Education  Center.  All  three  coaches  shared  their  vast  expanse  of  knowledge  with 
high  school  coaches  from  across  South  Carolina,  and  the  1991-92  Blue  Hose  cagers  staged 
an  exhibition. 


become  less  trusting  of  newspapers  because 
of  that  support.  He  also  said  that  people  may 
be  less  trusting  of  the  government  in  the 
wake  of  both  scandals. 

"South  Carolina  is  preoccupied  with 
Dr.  Holderman  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  —  so  much  so  that  people  are 
missing  the  importance  of  Operation  Lost 
Trust.  Many  people  saw  Jim  Holderman  as 
a  person  who  could  rattle  South  Carolina  out 
of  its  inferiority  complex  and  make  it  be  seen 
as  'The  Little  State  That  Could.'  He  gave 
people  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  could 
be  better,  and  that  gave  him  power  that  was 
greater  than  many  sitting  governors  at  the 
time."  Hitt  said. 

"The  Sting  as  a  major  event  and  story 
fizzled  because  most  of  the  major  players 
pled  guilty,  but  the  Holderman  story  keeps 
coming  back  and  getting  messier.  The  rea- 
son it  has  caused  so  much  concern  is  that  all 
of  it  happened  under  the  noses  of  our  trust- 
ees, governors,  legislature  and  the  press. 
Now,  the  Jim  Holderman  story  has  become 
almost  a  rile  of  passage  in  South  Carolina 
newspapers  —  and  it's  not  going  to  go 
away." 


Church  relations  director 
on  national  ICYE  board 

Dr.  Bob  Smith  '61,  director  of  church 
relations,  has  been  elected  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  National  Board  of  International 
Christian  Youth  I  headquartered 
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in  New  York.  He  has  been  active  in  the  ICYE 
program  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  the  fall,  he 
also  designed  and  led  a 
senior  high  school  retreat 
for  students  in  the  New 
Hope  Presbytery  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina,  an 
event  that  attracted  225 
participants. 


Walch  conducts 
workshops 

Resa  Walch.  assistant 
dean  of  students,  partici- 
pated in  the  fall  confer- 
ence of  the  S.C.  Women 
in  Higher  Education  Ad- 
ministration (SCWHE  A), 
held  at  Winthrop  College 
in  Rock  Hill.  She  also  con- 
ducted weekend  work- 
shops during  the  fall  for 
the  Student  Government 
Association  at  Francis 
Marion  College  in  Flo- 
rence. S.C.  and  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Charleston. 

During  those  work- 
shops, she  focused  on  per- 
sonality  type  as  it  relates 
lo  leadership  style.  Ear- 
lier in  the  semester,  she 


moderated  a  panel  discussion  for 
freshmen  at  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Methodist  College  on  "Overcom- 
ing Student  Problems:  Turning 
Obstacles  into  Opportunities." 

Journal  publishes 
residence  life  article 

Andy  Altizer,  director  of  resi- 
dence life,  had  an  article,  "Bridg- 
ing the  Gap:  Students,  Residence 
Life,  Security,"  published  in  the 
November/December  issue  of 
Campus  Law  Enforcement  Jour- 
nal. The  article  focused  on  the 
importance  of  campus  law  en- 
forcement as  it  relates  to  the  inter- 
action with  students.  Altizer  was 
also  one  of  38  contributors  in  a 
new  manual  called  "Open  Doors: 
Alcohol  Education  in  the  Residence  Halls." 
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Recycling  bins  have  been  placed  across  the  PC  campus 
during  the  spring  semester.  Among  the  members  of  the 
rc\  v:  ling  board  are  (from  left)  Jeff  Smith,  a  junior  from 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  Charlotte  Slice.  Springs  Campus 
Center  secretary;  and  Skip  Zubod,  vice  president  for 
finance  and  college  treasurer. 


A  true 
professor 
of  the 


arts 


Dr.  }im  Skinner,  South  Carolina's 
Professor  of  the  Year,  says  he  can 
never  repay  the  debt  he  owes  to 
}ohn  Keats  and  Walt  Whitman 
—  but  he  spends  each  class  period 
passionately  trying  to  do  just  that. 


By  Steve  Owens 


Bright  beams  of  sunlight  poured  into  the 
corner  classroom  on  the  second  floor  of 
Neville  Hall  as  students  dutifully  took 
their  seats  for  English  201 .  a  survey  of 
English  literature.  As  the  temperature 
rose  on  this  late  fall  Friday  morning,  some  students' 
minds  may  have  been  focused  on  the  beach  or  the 
mountains. 

However,  they  were  about  to  embark  on  an  even 
greater  adventure. 

Dr.  Jim  Skinner  took  the  professor's  position  at  a 
lectern  with  the  flair  and  flamboyance  of  a 
televangelist.  As  he  breathed  life  into  Jonathan 
Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels."  Skinner  snatched  a 
cookie  from  an  open  package  on  a  student's  desk  and 
somehow  turned  the  treat  into  the  focal  point  of  a 
discussion  on  the  mindset  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Open  your  minds  and  learn! 
While  reading  a  passage,  he  paused  and  then 
broke  into  an  impromptu  a  cappella  version  of  an  old 
English  Navy  song.  During  another  passage,  he 
launched  his  fist  into  the  air  like  a  rebellious 


Lilliputian  striking  out  at  an  enemy. 

Finally.  Skinner  placed  his  book  on  the  desk  and 
stepped  in  front  of  the  lectern. 

"We  tend  to  measure  our  virtues  by  the  size  of 
the  things  we  have,"  Skinner  said.  "What  makes 
people  big  is..." 

"Their  spirit,"  a  student  said,  finishing  his 
thought. 

"Ah.  yes.  their  spirit." 

And  with  that  statement,  the  professor  released  a 
2rand  smile  of  satisfaction. 


^Jr.  James  Lister  Skinner's  office  is  a  crowded 
one.  You  see.  he  shares  it  with  fellows  named  Walt 
Whitman.  John  Keats.  Matthew  Arnold.  Charles 
Dickens  and  John  Milton,  among  hundreds  of  others. 
But  there  is  no  tension  or  animosity  in  the  crowded 
room,  only  a  friendship  built  on  years  of  respect. 

On  his  desk  are  two  bronze  bookends  —  stick 
figures  straining  against  large  boulders  and  defeating 
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the  odds.  A  miniature  shrine  to  Charles  Dickens  adorns 
ime  wall. 

The  office,  like  Skinner,  inhales  curiosity  and  exhales 
the  virtues  of  the  liberal  arts. 

It  exhales  life  itself. 

"Liberal  arts  gives  you  what  Henry  James  calls  a 
possible  other  case.'  It  shows  that  the  world  you're  living 
in  is  not  necessarily  the  real  world.  Human  beings  can  alter 
and  shape  it."  Skinner  said.  "What  we  need  to  do  is  create 
human  beings  who  cannot  accept  a  given  limited  environ- 
ment, but  rather  who  go  out  and  challenge  it. 

'That's  what  artists  are,  revolutionaries.  You're  never 
the  same  person  after  you  view  a  work  of  art.  Every  new 
poem  and  painting  hanging  on  the  wall  says  to  you,  'Your 
current  view  is  inadequate.  Look  at  this  and  change.'" 

Skinner's  teaching  abilities  and  views  on  the  liberal 
arts  have  not  gone  unnoticed.  In  October  of  1991,  he  was 
named  South  Carolina's  Professor  of  the  Year  by  two 
groups  —  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education  and  the  S.C.  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 


"What  we  need  to  do  is  create  human  beings 

who  cannot  accept  a  given  limited  environment, 

but  rather  who  go  out  and  challenge  it." 

His  colleagues  recognized  these  as  honors  that  were 
long  overdue. 

"When  the  Professor  of  the  Year  awards  were  an- 
nounced. I  thought  of  the  old  adage  that  any  dairy  farmer 
knows:  the  cream  always  rises  to  the  top,"  said  Dr.  Dean 
Thompson,  assistant  professor  of  English.  "I  thought  also 
of  Jim's  performance  at  the  PC  Alumni  College  in  August 
when  he  covered  Faulkner's  view  of  the  Civil  War.  As  he 
read,  he  was  filled  with  the  Penecostal  Spirit  that  Skinner's 
students  know  and  love  so  well.  His  voice  rang  with 


fervor,  he  wept,  he  killed  himself  laughing,  and  he  flew  at 
the  audience." 

"I  think  his  enthusiasm  for  the  material  he  teaches  sets 
Jim  apart."  said  Dr.  Neal  Prater,  English  department 
chairman.  "He  wants  very  much  to  share  his  enthusiasm 
for  great  literature  with  his  students.  Plus,  he  knows  a  great 
deal  about  other  fields  such  as  music,  drama,  the  sciences 
and  architecture.  He  is  very  much  the  Renaissance  Man." 

m.  o  understand  Skinner's  devotion  to  the  liberal  arts 
and  the  teaching  profession,  you  must  first  recognize  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  his  life.  In  high  school, 
for  example,  he  neglected  his  studies  in  favor  of  athletics 
—  an  attitude  he  admittedly  regrets  to  this  day. 

"In  the  '50s,  you  weren't  anybody  unless  you  played 
football.  I  was  a  141 -pound  fullback,"  he  said.  "My 
mother  once  asked  me  why  I  never  brought  any  books 
home  and  I  said.  "Oh  momma,  nobody  wants  to  be  a 
bookworm.'  I  was  a  little  underweight  jock  who  thought 
the  whole  world  revolved  around 
athletics  and  cheerleaders." 

A  prisoner  of  his  time  held  captive 
by  the  Cold  War  and  the  McCarthy 
hearings.  Skinner  seemed  destined  to 
pursue  a  military  career.  He  attended 
North  Georgia  College,  decided  to 
major  in  physics,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
drill  sergeant,  and  thrived  on  5  a.m. 
calisthenics  and  the  rigid  military  way 
of  life. 

That  was  when  fate  —  or  the  liberal 
arts  —  intervened  in  the  form  of  the 
Grassroots  Theatre  Company,  which 
visited  the  college  to  perform 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night." 
"There  we  were  in  our  rigid 
starched  khakis  and  I  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it."  Skinner  recalled. 
"There  was  poetry.  There  was  art.  There 
was  humanism,  complexity  and 
richness.  There  was  beautiful  language. 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  We  were  totally 
caught  up  in  the  world  of  art  that  day. 
Of  course,  the  dream  broke,  and  we  had 
to  put  our  ties  back  in  place  and  march 
out,  but  I  was  never  the  same  person  after  that." 

The  second  wave  of  support  came  in  the  person  of  C.J. 
Dismukes.  an  English  teacher  at  North  Georgia  College 
whose  two  heart  attacks  and  continued  failing  health  had 
not  diminished  his  love  of  teaching.  A  weak  body  sup- 
ported his  strong  mind  long  enough  to  help  Dismukes  win 
over  Skinner. 

"There  is  always  a  teacher  somewhere  along  the  line 
who  does  what  C.J.  Dismukes  did  for  me.  What  he  saw  in 
me  I  don't  know.  I  was  a  physics  major  who  was  deter- 
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mined  to  blow  up  the  world  —  the  Russian  side,  anyway  — 
when  this  gray-haired,  dying  man  told  me  that  I  could  be  a 
research  scholar  and  teacher.  I  probably  laughed  in  his 
face.  My  dream  was  to  get  a  commission  and  those 
officer's  bars." 

Dismukes  finally  did  convince  Skinner  to  apply  for  a 
National  Defense  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
which,  to  Skinner's  surprise,  he 
received.  The  three-year  fellowship 
allowed  Skinner  to  pursue  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees,  and  further 
cemented  his  dedication  to  the  liberal 
arts. 

Upon  completing  a  two-year  tour 
of  duty  as  battery  commander  with  the 
Detroit  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
Headquarters  at  Selfridge  Air  Force 
Base  in  Michigan.  Skinner  joined  the 
Presbyterian  College  faculty  in  1965. 
The  man  who  was  once  ready  to  bomb 
the  Russians  was  now  prepared  to 
embrace  Tolstoy. 

Skinner's  reputation  spread 
quickly  on  campus.  Just  five  years 
after  joining  the  PC  faculty,  he  was 
promoted  to  full  professor.  In  1972. 
he  received  the  college's  Alumni 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award.  More 
importantly,  students  soon  discovered 
that  his  animated  teaching  style, 
combined  with  his  fervor  for  the 
English  language  and  the  classics,  led 
them  to  look  at  life  in  new  ways. 

"You've  got  to  have  some  kind  of 
rapport  or  understanding  with  students 
that  we're  all  in  this  together  and  that 
learning  is  an  exciting  thing."  Skinner 
said.  "I  don't  come  into  the  classroom 
as  a  dictator  or  a  god  to  dispense  these  pearls  of  wisdom. 
We're  fellow  travelers  in  the  endeavor.  I  can  take  a  student 
who  is  empathetic,  and  I  can  take  a  student  who  is  hostile, 
but  the  one  thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  handle  is 
indifference.  Either  hate  it  or  love  it.  but  this  opportunity  is 
too  precious  and  filled  with  potential  for  anyone  to  be 
indifferent." 


^^ne  former  student  who  avoided  indifference  is 
April  Childress,  who  did  not  declare  a  major  until  the  start 
of  her  junior  year.  While  struggling  to  a  career  decision. 
Childress  was  battling  the  urgings  of  her  business  major 
friends  to  join  them  in  a  field  which  could  provide  financial 
security.  It  was  then  that  she  visited  Skinner  in  his  office 
and  broke  down  in  tears  —  an  experience  that  changed 
Skinner. 

"As  she  was  crying,  I  thought,  'Good  Lord,  what  can  I 


Skinner 's  enthusiasm 
other  instructors,  his 


tell  this  girl  that  will  make  her  feel  better  when  her  friends 
have  been  ridiculing  her?'"  Skinner  said.  "Then,  she 
looked  up  through  her  tears  and  said,  'I  feel  so  sorry  for 
them.  They  have  never  read  Shakespeare  or  Keats.  They 
will  never  know  what  it's  like  to  experience  that  greatness." 
There  was  the  perfect  definition  of  liberal  arts.  It  leads  to 
passion  and  understanding.  That  day,  she  was  teaching 
me." 

Upon  embracing  the  English 
language  and  literature  during 
Skinner's  classes.  Childress  decided 
to  pursue  a  teaching  career.  She 
followed  her  mentor's  footsteps  to 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  is  serving  as  an 
instructor  of  English  at  PC  during  the 
1991-92  academic  year. 

"He  was  the  reason  for  my  career 
decision  and  he  was  the  reason  I 
went  to  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
I  thought  if  that  school  could  help 
create  the  best  English  teacher  I  ever 
met.  then  maybe  it  could  do  some- 
thing for  me."  Childress  said.  "I've 
spent,  basically,  the  last  10  years  of 
my  life  trying  to  tell  Dr.  Skinner  how 
great  he  is." 

She  fondly  recalled  the  atmo- 
sphere Skinner  creates  in  a  class- 
room. 

"Many  times  as  the  bell  rang,  we 
sat  suspended,  wanting  to  applaud  — 
not  the  performance  but  the  electric- 
ity in  the  air  —  wanting  some  release 
of  pent-up  emotion,  exhaustion  from 
furious  note-taking,  balancing  of 
textbook  and  handouts  and  think- 
ing." Childress  said.  "Many  times,  I 
would  be  thinking  so  hard  when  class  was  over  that  I  would 
have  to  take  a  walk  for  a  couple  of  hours  just  to  sort 
through  everything  I  learned." 

"He  has  the  singular  characteristic  of  a  great  teacher," 
Thompson  added.  "Caruso  once  said  that  singing  requires 
three  things:  voice,  voice  and  more  voice.  I  think  teaching 
requires  three  things:  passion,  passion  and  more  passion. 
Jim's  passion  is  electrifying,  and  if  people  had  known 
about  his  electricity,  they  would  have  found  a  way  to  hook 
him  up  to  a  generator  during  the  1967  New  York  blackout." 
Skinner  would  like  to  believe  that  the  electricity  in  his 
classroom  has  been  generated  by  the  students  themselves. 
He  works  hard  each  day  to  ensure  that  they  challenge  their 
own  ways  of  thinking  as  much  as  an  author's. 

"I  work  on  contraries.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
in  one  of  my  classes  is  for  everyone  to  agree.  That's  when 
I  go  after  them  and  try  to  draw  them  to  the  other  side," 
Skinner  said.  "I  play  devil's  advocate  a  lot  because  how 
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else  are  these  students  going  to  learn'.'  They've  been  raised 
on  the  view  s  of  their  businessman  fathers  or  Ford-dealer 
Sunda)  school  teachers,  so  all  they've  seen  is  the  local  line 
Well,  if  they're  going  to  become  citizens  of  the  world  then 
that  leaves  people  like  me  with  a  heck  of  a  job. 

"You  have  to  take  all  of  the  students  and  make  them 
feel  the  inadequacy  of  their  current  vision.  You  have  to 
create  in  them  the  desire  to  see  something  better.  Once 
the)  get  that  in  their  head  and  someone  like  Swift  comes 
along  to  make  them  look  to  the  ultimate  question,  then  it 
becomes  quite  easy.  I  drive  students 
crazj .  sometimes.  Those  who  take  me 
lor  several  courses  often  get  upset  and 
they'll  ask  me.  'Where  do  you  stand  in 
all  of  this?'  I  think  I'm  doing  my  job  if 
they  can't  pin  that  down." 

It  is  that  curiosity  that  helps  spark 
his  students'  desire  to  learn. 
"The  man  is  awe-inspiring.  Every  class 
is  a  revelation,  an  experience,  an 
ad\  cnture.  He  makes  a  little  light  go  on 
in  my  head,"  said  junior  Martha  Lynn 
Smith  of  Newnan,  Ga.  "With  each 
class.  Dr.  Skinner  gives  me  a  new  angle 
to  ponder  and  new  insight  into  everyday  events." 

Skinner  admits  that  it  is  also  the  students'  curiosity  that 
motivates  him.  However,  with  that  responsibility  comes  a 
challenge  that  teachers  face  with  every  new  class  and  every 
new  semester.  It  is  a  challenge  that  Skinner  will  never 
admit  he  has  conquered. 

"You  would  think  that,  after  years,  you  would  get  used 
to  teaching  and  it  would  get  easier."  he  said.  "I  thought 
that  as  the  years  went  by,  teachers  would  be  less  and  less 
nervous  and  more  in  control  of  ourselves.  But  that's  not 
the  case.   I  think  each  new  semester  causes  me  more 
anguish.  Each  class  has  its  own  psyche,  and  you  have  to 
establish  that  rapport  again.  You  never  know  what  is  going 
to  be  facing  you  on  that  first  day.  I  never  sleep  a  wink  the 
night  before  a  new  semester  begins. 

The  worst  classes  I've  ever  had  were  the  ones  that  I 
walked  in  thinking  I  had  them  under  control.  There  has  to 
be  a  certain  element  of  anxiety  there,  and  you  have  to  feel 
it.  Here  are  Jonathan  Swift  and  John  Keats,  and  you're 
responsible  for  trying  to  help  those  kids  to  a  vision  of  those 
people.    That's  a  gut-wrenching  thing  to  do.  But  while  it's 
filled  with  anxiety  and  tension,  you  realize  it  is  also  a  great 
privilege." 

Childress  recalled  one  time  when  she  entered  Skinner's 
office  lo  find  him  bent  over  his  desk  in  frustration.  On  the 
verge  o\  tears,  he  stared  at  a  group  of  poor  test  scores.  "He 
said.  'Win  were  these  scores  so  bad?  What  did  I  do 
wrong?'  He  didn't  blame  the  students,  he  blamed  himself, 
even  when  we  were  the  ones  who  did  poorly.  That's  the 
kind  of  teacher  he  is."  she  said. 

That  is  the  kind  of  teacher  he  is.   If  there  is  one 
statement  that  can  be  made  about  South  Carolina's  Profes- 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  honored  the  S.C. 
Professor  of  the  Year  in  November. 


sor  of  the  Year,  it  is  that  he  demands  students  to  demand 
the  most  from  themselves.  Few  students  leave  one  of  his 
classes  without  looking  at  life  in  a  new  way. 

John  Milton  may  not  make  a  biology  major  desire  a 
career  in  English,  and  an  education  major  may  not  leave  a 
class  quoting  Shakespeare.  However,  if  those  students 
have  allowed  themselves  to  absorb  what  Skinner  has  taught 
during  a  class,  they  will  have  changed. 

That  is  the  ultimate  goal  for  the  liberal  aits  professor. 
"Deep  down,  there  is  still  that  monster,  that  earlier 

inadequate  self  that  I  escaped,"  he  said. 
"It's  great  sometimes  when  I  get  a 
hostile  response  and  a  kid's  eyes  will  be 
darting  fire.  I  can  see  that  I  would  have 
said  exactly  the  same  thing  at  that  age. 
It  helps  me  because  I  can  see  my  alter 
ego  out  there.  Some  of  these  things  are 
shocking  ideas  that  you  want  to  fight  off 
and  not  let  them  into  your  psyche. 

"But  what  we're  trying  to  do  with 
the  liberal  ails  is  make  people  break 
free  of  their  own  time  and  space  — 
their  own  little  conditioned  environ- 
ment. And  if  one  little  stupid  redneck 
boy  named  Skinner  can  break  free  of  an 
environment  like  that  military  school,  then  anyone  can.  I 
could  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  trying  to  pay  off  my  debt  to 
the  people  who  freed  me.  and  I  could  never  do  it.  I  could 
never  pay  back  John  Keats  or  Walt  Whitman  for  what 
they've  done  for  me." 


M  he  students  in  the  Advanced  Grammar  and  History 
of  the  Language  class  attempted  to  shake  off  the  chill  of  a 
November  morning  as  they  took  their  seats.  The  murmurs 
died  down  as  the  professor  walked  in  and  took  his  place 
behind  the  desk. 

Skinner  did  not  dive  headfirst  into  the  subject  of  the 
day.  He  did  not  open  the  lesson  with  a  flourish.  He  merely 
stood  before  the  class,  wrestling  with  his  soul  and  attempt- 
ing to  keep  his  voice  from  breaking. 

Two  days  earlier.  Skinner  learned  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  neighbor.  Jane  Hammet,  who  for  the  past  several 
years  had  taught  English  at  Clinton  High  School  after 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  PC  physical  education  depart- 
ment for  many  years.  The  funeral  for  his  friend  was 
beginning  at  the  same  time  Skinner  made  a  simple  explana- 
tion to  his  class. 

"I  considered  cancelling  today's  class,  but  then  I 
remembered  the  many  times  Jane  and  I  stood  in  the  front 
\  aid  discussing  the  role  of  English  —  the  power  and  the 
beauty  of  it.  It  was  her  passion."  he  said,  wiping  away  a 
tear.  "So  I'm  not  going  to  cancel  class  today  because  Jane 
Hammet  wouldn't  have  wanted  me  to.  This  one  is  for  her." 

And  with  that.  Dr.  James  Lister  Skinner  began  to 
teach. 


Strictly 
Alumni  News 


By  Tom  Stallworth  '55 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


I  hope  each  of  you  is  carefully  reading  this  "Strictly  Alumni 
News"  section.  News  of  past  events,  but  more  importantly, 
announcements  of  future  events  will  be  found  on  these  pages. 
Each  item  and  event  will  be  singled  out  for  easy  recognition. 
Please  place  events  of  interest  to  you  on  your  calendar  and  pass  the 


news  on  to  your  fellow  alumni.  This  is  the  place  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on  with  the  alumni  of  Presbyterian  College.  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  anything  you  read  here,  please  call  the 
college's  toll-free  number  (1-800-476-7272)  and  ask  for  the 
Alumni  Office. 


Fall  PAR  Social  results 
(Presbyterian  Alumni 
Recruiting) 

A  strong  "thank  you"  to  all  of  the  PC 
Alumni  who 
helped  with  the 
PAR  Socials  held 
throughout  five 
states  during  the 
fall  of  1991.  For 
those  of  you 
interested  in 
numbers:  there 
were  21  socials 
which  attracted 
1 72  prospective 
students.  227 
parents  and  1 80 
alumni.  As  of  the 
end  of  1991.  of  the 
1 72  prospective 
students.  100  had 
been  accepted. 
There  were  1 1 
nights  spent  on  the 
road  bv  the  staff 


and  just  short  of  5.000  miles  traveled.  But 
this  work  can  pay  off:  24  percent  of  this 
year's  freshman  class  were  among  the 
prospective  students  who  attended  PAR 
Socials  in  1990.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
the  results  of  the  class  for  1992. 


cards  closer  to  the  time  of  the  socials. 


Alumni  PAR  Social  hosts  and  hostesses 
prepare  to  receive  prospects  and  parents. 


Margaret  Williamson,  PC's  vice 
president  for  enrollment,  visits  with 
guests  at  the  Greenville  PAR  Social. 


Florida  PARs 
coming  up 
in  March 

For  you  alumni  who 
live  in  these  areas,  please 
mark  you  calendars.  PAR 
Socials  will  be  held  in  the 
Tampa/St.  Petersburg  area 
on  Monday.  March  9: 
Orlando.  Tuesday.  March 
10:  Tallahassee/Thomasville 
area  on  Wednesday.  March 
1 1:  and  in  Jacksonville  on 
Thursday.  March  12. 
Specific  local  arrangements 
are  not  yet  complete,  but 
you  will  be  receiving 
invitations  with  response 


Alumni  Tours 

The  three  tours  being  sponsored  by 
Presbyterian  College  were  featured  on  the 
inside  back  cover  of  the  fall  magazine.  The 
two  tours  arranged  by  Vantage  Tours  for  the 
college  are: 

•  To  the  South  Pacific.  18  days  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Oct.  21 -Nov.  7.  1992. 
and  priced  at  $4,695.00  from  Columbia.  S.C. 

•  To  Scandinavia.  Denmark.  Norway. 
Sweden  and  Finland  during  14  days  and  12 
nights  from  Aug.  5-18.  1992.  for  S3.699.00 
from  Columbia. 

Information  should  be  coming  to  you  in 
the  mail  from  Vantage  Travel  Service 
containing  complete  details.  If  you  are 
interested  in  these  opportunities  and  do  not 
receive  information,  please  contact  the 
Alumni  Office. 

The  third  tour  is  the  faculty-led  tour 
conducted  by  biology  professors  Fred  James 
and  Jim  Wetzel.  The  tour  will  be  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands  via  Quito.  Ecuador,  and 
will  be  scheduled  for  June  17-28.  1992.  at  a 


Lost  But  Not  Forgotten 

The  response  from  the  first  attempt  to  recover  the  whereabouts  of 
lost  alumni  from  Adams  through  Buck  was  not  too  heavy.  Go  back 


and  look  at  that  list  in  the  fall  magazine  and  see  if  you  may  be  of 
assistance  in  locating  some  of  these  people.  Here  are  additional  names 
from  the  list  of  some  450  alumni  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  in 
the  college's  missing  file.  Your  help  is  needed. 


Patricia  A.  Gaddy  Buddin  76 
Barbara  Ann  Lennon  Buller  70 
Richard  Kelly  Bullock  '63 
Frank  Maurice  Burgess  '56 
James  Edward  Bush  '68 
Marshall  Towle  Butler  '69 
Robin  Mark  Byars  78 
William  C.Caltnder '63 
Bruce  William  Cameron  76 
Cecil  Allen  Campbell  '62 
Lee  Roy  Campbell  '57 
Sidney  Capers  Campbell  72 
William  Robert  Carothers  Jr.  72 


Betty  Ann  Hopkins  Carroll  '81 
Charles  Edgar  Carson  '35 
Arnold  Woodrow  Carter  7 1 
Joseph  Richard  Cash  '67 
James  Johnston  Challen  III  '68 
Carole  Clayton  Charles  '65 
Danny  Lee  Charles  '65 
Deborah  Parnell  Childs  '81 
Jerry  Sanders  Chitty  '62 
Ben  F.  Christian  '39 
Jean  T.  Stone  Christie  77 
Jean  Glover  Clark  70 
Joseph  Har\ey  Clark  Jr.  '62 


Ronald  Ted  Clark  '69 
Yvonne  Dotson  Clark  70 
Jack  Marion  Clontz  '63 
Homer  Earnest  Cobb  '56 
John  West  Coker  '48 
Steven  Harold  Coker  '81 
Sam  Willis  Colerider  '64 
David  Gaston  Collins  '57 
Edmund  Allen  Collins  '61 
Stephen  Neal  Compton  73 
Carl  Custer  Conant  Jr.  '69 
Kimberly  Conway  77 
Marvin  Joseph  Cook  '82 


Francis  Asa  Cooper  7 1 
Sandra  Denise  Copeland  '85 
George  Vivan  Core  '54 
Michael  Thomas  Courses  '86 
John  Louis  Crane  75 
Melanie  Jean  Crellia  '83 
Randy  Merchant  Crovvder  72 
Michael  Brooks  Crow  ley  74 
Phyllis  R.  Cox  Culbertson  '84 
Gary  Gaston  Cummings  72 
William  C.  Cunningham  II  '85 
Joseph  Samuael  Dabbs  '56 
Harold  L.  Davis  Jr.  '47 


Marion  McDonald  Davis  '44 
Nan  Smith  Davis  70 
Tom  John  Davis  70 
William  Clarke  Deaver  '87 
George  Stephen  DeBrule  77 
David  Alan  Deuchars  71 
Cynthia  Bradshaw  Dingle  73 
Thurston  Otis  Dodgens  79 
George  Samson  Dominick  '??> 
John  Boylston  Dorch  79 
John  Thompson  Douglas  Jr.  '69 
John  Wayne  Drake  '69 
Lynn  Raymond  Dreger  73 
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Homecoming  '92  — 
Oct.  9, 10  and  11 

Place  a  big  circle  around  these  three  dales  for  the  fall.  Activities  will  begin  on  Friday 
the  9th  with  the  Scotsman  Golf  "Wing-Dint;"  and  class  reunion  dinners  and  go  through 
brunch  and  a  worship  service  on  Sunday  the  1 1th.  There  will  be  several  new  wrinkles  on 
the  schedule,  but  the  emphasis  will  still  be  on  allowing  alumni  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
spend  time  with  their  fellow  alums. 

The  classes  scheduled  for  reunions,  their  anniversary  and  class  chairpersons  who  will 
be  taking  the  leadership  in  gathering  their  classmates  are: 

Home:  (804)  372-3209 
Home:  (803)  843-6546 
Work:  (803)  843-9324 
Home:  (404)  292-5893 
Work:  (404)  991-5999 
Home:  (803)  223-5218 
Work:  (803)  223-8351 
Home:  (404)  351-1686 
Work:  (404)  264-0400 
Home:  (803)  665-7462 
Work:  (803)  669-2401 
Home:  (703)  885-1606 
Work:  (703)  885- 1 232 
Home:  (404)  843-3176 
Work:  (404)  220-61 12 
Home:  (404)  636-9073 
Work:  (404)  220-6829 

Beginning  around  March,  members  of  these  classes  will  begin  receiving  specific 
information  concerning  reunion  plans.  However,  if  you  have  ideas  for  programs  or  creative 
means  of  getting  your  class  out.  do  not  wait  until  then  to  contact  your  chairperson. 

Beginning  with  Homecoming  '92  four  departments,  one  from  each  of  the  major 
divisions,  will  hold  an  open  house  from  10:30  until  1  1 :30  a.m.  on  the  Saturday  morning  of 
Homecoming,  each  in  its  familiar  classroom  building  or  building  area.  For  '92.  the 
Departments  of  Biology,  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  English  and  Music  will 
be  featured.  Former  faculty  of  the  departments  will  be  invited  to  return  to  campus  to  share 
in  the  reunion  atmosphere.  Graduates  of  these  departments  will  receive  special  information 
about  their  particular  events  as  the  year  progresses.  Be  in  touch  with  your  classmates  and 
be  sure  they  are  aware  of  these  special  departmental  gatherings. 


n.iss>>r42 

50th 

Alex  Cruickshank 

Classof'52 

40th 

John  Callahan 

Class  of  57 

35th 

Bill  Hart 

Class  of '62 

30th 

Leland  Vaughn 

Class  of  67 

25th 

Jimmy  Humphries 

Class  of  72 

20th 

James  Peterson 

Class  of '77 

15th 

Robert  Link  (co-chair) 
Joel  Mercer  (co-chaii  1 

Class  ol  '82 

1 0th 

Margaret  Kay  Waggoner 

cost  of  $2,400  per  person  from  Miami.  The 
number  is  limited  to  21  and  several  alumni 
have  ahead)  expressed  interest  in  the  trip.  If 
>ou  would  like  further  details  on  this  trip, 
please  notify  the  Alumni  Office,  and 
information  supplied  by  Dr.  Fred  James  will 
he  sent  to  you.  Please  make  your  plans  early 
as  the  spaces  could  begin  to  fill-up  fast. 


Johnson  Scotsman  Club  Golf  Wing-Ding 
drew  78  golfers  of  mixed  expertise.  The 
Saturday  noon  barbecue  was  enjoyed  by  a 
crowd  in  excess  of  700.  and  the  Blue  Hose 
football  team  played  to  a  full  house. 


Homecoming  '91 

Homecoming  '91  was  considered  a 
success  from  manj  perspectives.  The 
weather  was  exceptional  and  the  alumni 
participation  in  the  various  events  was  close 
to  record  achievement.  Approximately  372 
alumni  and  spouses  attended  the  eight 
reunion  dinners  with  the  largest  class  number 
being  the  10th  reunion  of  the  Class  of '81 
with  92  present.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Class  of  '41  saw  48  persons  returning  to 
swap  stones  of  the  days  gone  by.  The  Walter 


Alumni  Socials 

Beginning  in  January,  contact  was  beine 
made  with  key  alumni  for  socials  in  the 
following  areas:  Columbia.  Spartanburg. 
Atlanta.  Charleston.  Augusta/Aiken.  Laurens 
Count)  and  Charlotte.  Dates  will  have  to  be 
set.  local  plans  and  arrangements  made,  and 
programs  planned.  But  don't  wait  to  be 
called. 

If  you  are  in  these  areas  and  willing  to 
take  some  portion  of  the  leadership,  please 
notify  the  Alumni  Office  and  your  help  will 
be  enlisted.  Several  alumni  out  there  have 
casually  said.  "Be  sure  to  give  me  a  call  if  I 
max  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  my  area."  Well. 
you  folks  stay  close  to  your  telephones. 


Alumni  College  — 
July  23-26, 1992 

The  college  bell  is  going  to  be  rung 
again  to  see  who  will  respond.  The  dates 
have  been  set  and  the  faculty  has  been 
secured  for  the  second  annual  Alumni 
College  of  Presbyterian  College.  The 
first  Alumni  College  was  deemed  a 
success  by  those  who  attended  and  their 
suggestions  for  a  second  college  have 
been  taken  seriously  in  terms  of  dates, 
content  of  the  course  and  other  sugges 
tions  which  will  be  evident  as  the  school 
progresses. 

The  topic  for  1992  is  "Ireland. 
Forward  or  Backward,"  but  do  not  hold 
the  college  and  its  recruited  faculty  to 
this  title.  All  faculty  for  this  year  come 
from  the  campus,  giving  alumni  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  meet  some  newer 
faces  as  well  as  feel  at  home  with  some 
old  friends. 

•  The  newest  member  of  the  history 
department  ( 1990)  is  Dr.  Dennis  W. 
Thomson,  assistant  professor,  who  will 
begin  by  giving  a  historical  survey  which 
will  serve  as  a  backdrop  for  the  presenta- 
tions of  those  to  follow. 

•  Dr.  G.  Terry  Barr  ( 1 987 ).  only  a 
relatively  new  face  in  the  English 
department,  will  highlight  the  works  of 
James  Joyce  and  contemporaries. 

•  No  stranger  to  the  alumni.  Dr. 
James  L.  Skinner  ( 1 965 )  —  the  1 99 1 
S.C.  Professor  of  the  Year  —  will  make  a 
repeat  appearance  at  the  Alumni  College, 
bringing  his  expertise  of  the  18th 
Century,  in  general,  and  Jonathan  Swift, 
in  particular. 

•  S.  Allen  King  (1959)  has  been 
coaxed  out  of  retirement  to  make  his 
contribution  to  the  Alumni  College  on 
behalf  of  William  Butler  Yates. 

•  To  help  with  the  religious 
complexities  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the 
unique  contribution  of  St.  Patrick  will  be 
the  latest  addition  to  the  religion 
department  (1990).  Dr.  Peter  H. 
Hobbie 

More  information  about  the  Alumni 
College  with  registration  reply  will  be 
coming  to  you  in  the  spring.  Go  ahead 
and  set  these  dates  on  your  calendar  as  a 
time  for  refreshment  of  learning,  leisure 
and  good  company  in  comfortable 
surroundings.  The  college  will  begin  late 
Thursday  afternoon.  July  23.  and  end 
with  breakfast  on  Sunday.  July  26.  Make 
plans  now  to  return  with  friends. 
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Guillebeau  '50  McDumel  54 


Alumni 


News  of  you  and 
your  classmate's 


Gazette 


'38 


Artemas  Keitt  Darby  Jr. 

has  retired  from  his  leaching 
position  at  Georgetown  Prep 
School.  Keitt  is  now  working  in 
real  estate  w  ith  wife  Martha,  and 
he  is  still  a  working  musician 
They  reside  at  1649  Anderson 
Road.  Apt.  2.  McLean.  Va. 


'48 


Although  Ernest  Gilmer 
Clary  Jr.  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  has 
retired  from  the  active  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.) 
and  also  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  he  was  employed  as 
coordinator  of  mental  retardation 
programs,  he  remains  busy  in  his 
work  as  adjunct  professor  in  the 
department  of  religion  at  St.  Leo's 
College/Savannah  facility .  .is  a 
supply  pastor,  and  as  a  volunteer 
court-appointed  special  advocate  at 
juvenile  court.  He  and  wife  Julia 
live  at  522  Windsor  Road. 

James  Harold  Patterson  of 
Lake  Worth,  Fla..  retired  on  June 
30.  1991.  after  13  years  of  sen  ice 
as  educational  instructor/counselor 
for  the  Department  of  Offender 


Rehabilitation  for  the  Stale  of 
Florida.  He  began  his  career  in 
1950  as  a  social  science  teacher  at 
Auburndale  (Fla. )  High  School, 
and  the  next  year  started  a  long 
tenure  with  service  and  health 
agencies  such  as  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Florida  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association.  Jim  held 
the  position  of  field  director,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas 
and  assisted  in  promoting, 
establishing,  operating  and 
e\aluating  programs  and  sen  ice. 
He  and  wife  Margaret  have  two 
daughters,  and  they  reside  at  2791 
Florida  Mango  Road.  Apt.  206. 


'50 


Since  retirement  from  the 
John  Deere  Co.,  Ernest  Thomson 
Anderson  Jr.  and  his  wife  have 
gotten  into  the  antique  business, 
operating  Log  Cabin  Antiques. 
They,  reside  at  Route  1 .  Box  46AA. 
Andalusia.  Ala. 

Benson  Cain  of  Melrose. 
Fla..  a  retired  Presbyterian 
missionary  to  Japan,  has  been 
appointed  by  Central  Florida 
Presbytery  (PCA)  as  an  evangelist, 
with  the  primary  task  of  starting  a 
church  at  Mcintosh.  Since  his  1989 


retirement,  after  36  years  of  sen  ice 
on  the  mission  field,  he  has  served 
as  interim  pastor  of  the  Ocala  (Fla. ) 
Faith  Presbyterian  Church  and  as 
associate  evangelist  of  the 
Presbs  terian  Evangelistic 
Fellowship.  He  and  wife  Coline 
live  at  Route  3.  Box  3018. 

The  Rev.  Cantey  China 
DuBose  Jr.  retired  as  pastor  of 
Grace  Covenant  Church  in 
December  of  1989.  Cantey  is 
currently  serving  as  interim  pastor 
at  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Woodruff.  S.C.  He  resides  at  105 
Bonwood  Ave.,  Simpsonville. 

Robert  Thomas  Guillebeau 
has  assumed  the  position  of 
executive  director  of  the  Georgia 
High  School  Association,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Tommy  and  wife  Gail 
resides  at  400  Oconee  Waj . 
Thomaslon.  Ga. 


'55 


Congratulations  to  John  Paul 
Newsome,  fleet  sales  manager  at 
Neal  Pope.  Inc..  in  Atlanta,  who 
recently  received  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
"Grand  Masters  Award."  This 
award  is  presented  annually  for 
excellence  and  above  average 
performance  in  sales  and  customer 


sen  ice.  Johnny  and  wife  Jane 
reside  in  Decatur  at  1487  Leafmore 
Place. 

Dr.  Mills  Junius  Peebles  last 
September  began  his  new  work  as 
southern  regional  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Pensions.  Presbv  te- 
rian Church  (U.S.A.)  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  Following  his  graduation  from 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in 
1958.  he  pastored  a  number  of 
churches  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  more  recently  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Laurel. 
Miss.  He  and  his  wife  are  the 
parents  of  three  children,  including 
Lawrence  Mills  Peebles  '79. 
pastor  of  the  Cairo  (Ga. ) 
Presbyterian  Church. 


'54 


Fred  Wilson  McDaniel  Jr. 

of  Seaford,  Del.,  is  now  working  as 
a  bereavement  coordinator  for 
Delaware  Hospice  Inc.  He  retired 
in  1988  as  a  senior  counselor  w  ith 
the  State  of  Delaware's  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
during  the  19  years  in  that  position, 
he  assisted  in  the  expansion  of 
vocational  rehab,  held  offices  in 
the  state  association,  and  was 
honored  as  1987  "Counselor  of  the 
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"Eye  of  the  Storm,  "  the  futuristic-looking  home  of  Huiet  and 
Helen  Paul  on  Sullivan  's  Island,  S.C.  was  designed  by  son 
George  to  withstand  even  the  most  forceful  hurricane  winds. 


Hitiet  Paul  '40 

New  home  takes  TV  by  storm 

A  PC  alumnus  appeared  on  national  television  recently. 
Caleb  Huiet  Paul,  a  1940  graduate,  and  wife  Helen  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  S.C,  were  interviewed  on  ABC's  "Good 
Morning  America"  by  host  Charles  Gibson  last  Nov.  1 1 .  The  four- 
minute  segment  pertained  to  the  2 1  st  Century  beach  house  the  Pauls 
have  built  as  a  replacement  for  their  former  home  which  was 
destroyed  by  Hurricane  Hugo  in  1989. 

Built  as  a  model  for  the  East  Coast  by  son  George  and  named 
"Eye  of  the  Storm"  because  of  its  oval  aerodynamic  shape  and 
thermospheric  thin-shell  monolithic  reinforced  concrete  design,  it 
will  withstand  500  mile-per-hour  winds,  making  it  virtually  hurri- 
cane-proof. The  house  has  attracted  widespread  publicity  and  has 
been  featured  on  several  TV  stations  in  Florida,  South  Carolina 
Educational  TV,  NBC  Nightly  News  and  "Business  Nightly  Re- 
port" on  PBS.  Huiet  and  Helen  moved  into  the  new  house  at  2X5  I 
Marshall  Boulevard  in  time  to  celebrate  Christmas  there. 
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Class  of  41  donates 
war  memories  to  library 

For  members  of  the  Class  of  1 94 1 ,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor  took  on  a 
special  meaning.  That  was  the  event  that 
brought  the  United  States  into  World  War  II  — 
and  left  an  indelible  mark  on  this  particular 
group  of  Presbyterian  College  students. 

So  as  they  prepared  to  celebrate  their  50- 
year  class  reunion  last  fall,  a  few  members  of 
that  '41  class  organized  a  special  project  for 
their  alma  mater. 

The  result  is  a  new  book,  "The  Times  Atlas 
of  the  Second  World  War."  edited  by  John 
Keegan.  which  was  presented  to  Dr.  Lennart 
Pearson,  director  of  Thomason  Library,  to  be 
added  to  the  reference  section. 

Col.  Powell  Fraser.  among  those  alumni 
who  spearheaded  the  effort,  said  that  World 
War  II  had  a  profound  impact  on  this  class. 

"I  would  say  that,  percentage-wise,  our 
class  had  a  greater  number  of  men  killed  than 
any  other,"  he  said.  "And  many  of  us  benefitted 
from  the  'B-mail  letters"  (the  correspondence  to 
PC  soldiers  from  Lillian  Brown,  wife  of  then- 
President  Marshall  Brown)." 

The  book  details  the  many  battles  of  World 
War  II  through  historical  accounts  and  colorful 
maps  —  not  to  mention  a  special  post-script 
from  the  1941  class  members  themselves. 

"On  the  various  maps,  you  see  the  signa- 
tures of  those  classmates  who  served  there," 


Dr.  Lennart  Pearson  and  Clinton  resident 
Hugh  Jacobs,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1941 , 
examine  the  World  War  II  reference  book 
donated  to  the  Thomason  Library. 

Fraser  said.  "You  can  see  the  tremendous  cover- 
age that  Presbyterian  College  soldiers  had  around 
the  world." 

It's  one  time  that  Pearson  didn't  mind  hav- 
ing students,  or  former  students,  writing  in  a 
library  book. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  do  —  the 
presentation  of  this  book  to  the  college,"  the 
library  director  said.  "It  will  be  a  fine  addition  to 
the  atlas  collection  for  students  of  military  his- 
tory and  European  history  —  particularly  for 
students  of  military  history." 

Fraser  said  the  project  had  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  the  Class  of  1941 . 

"We  enjoyed  doing  it,"  he  said.  "It  struck  a 
spark  with  our  class.  After  all.  World  War  II  was 
a  real  deep  experience  for  the  men  and  the 
women  in  this  class." 


Anion  ^  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1941  were  {first  row.  from 
left)  Tench  Owens,  Roy  Coker,  Powell  Fraser.  Dick  Meisky.  Walt  Somerville,  Felton  Moore. 

Tannery,  Jim  MacLeod,  Dot  Dillard  DuBose,  Elbert  Jones.  John  Weldon, 
Hugh  Jacobs,  (third  row)  Roy  Spratt,  Lew  Bogus,  Bill  Gibson.  Paul  Macmillan,  Matt  Moore. 
J.C.  Coleman  and  Joe  Center. 


Year."  Address:  105  Hickory 
Road.  Nanticoke  Acres. 
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Edward  Dorian  Messer  of 

Decatur.  Ga..  completed  a  30-year 
hanking  career  last  Aug.  31  upon 
his  retirement  from  Bank  South 
where  he  held  the  position  of  vice 
president.  Immediately  after 
graduating  from  PC.  he  served  for 
two  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  in 
1961  joined  Fulton  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta  as  an  installment  loan 
officer.  During  his  tenure  there,  he 
moved  up  to  assistant  cashier  and 
later  was  named  assistant  vice 
president  before  joining  Bank 
South.  In  retirement.  Ed  has 
embarked  upon  a  new  career  as 
business  manager  of  artist/wife  D. 
Morgan's  gallery  located  in 
Conyers.  He  also  has  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  PC  Alumni 
Association  for  1992.  having 
served  as  president-elect  for  the 
past  year.  He  and  his  wife  reside  at 
45 1 1  John  Wesley  Drive. 
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Col.  Robert  Earl  Elmore  Jr. 

retired  from  the  United  States 
Army  last  fall  after  36  years  of 
active  and  reserve  service.  He 
began  his  military  career  in  1955 
as  an  enlisted  member  of  the  S.C. 
Army  National  Guard  while  a  high 
school  senior,  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  through  ROTC 
upon  graduation  from  PC,  and 
served  as  a  military  intelligence 
officer  in  command  and  staff 
positions  from  detachment  level  to 
Department  of  the  Army 
headquarters.  His  last  assignment 
was  director  of  mobilization 
operations  at  Fort  Bragg.  No- 
where he  was  responsible  for  the 
readying  of  10.000  reserve  soldiers 
for  deployment  to  Saudia  Arabia  in 
support  of  Desert  Storm.  A 
graduate  of  the  Army  War  College. 
Robert  holds  a  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  a  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Georgia.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Carolyn  Hall 
and  they  have  two  daughters. 
Monica  Elmore  Ledwith  '86  and 
Elizabeth.  Robert  and  Carolyn  now 
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live  inTryon.  N.G.  at  128 
Wilderness  Road. 


'61 


Dr.  Bruce  Wayne  Barnes. 

professor  of  Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations  at  the  University  of 
Akron  (Ohio)  and  an  internation- 
ally renowned  lecturer  on  the 
religions  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
published  his  fourth  book  through 
his  specialty  book  company  last 
spring.  Entitled  ""People  of  the 
Book."  it  is  an  introduction  to  three 
religions  that  had  origin  in  the 
Middle  East  —  Judaism. 
Christianity  and  Islam.  He  also  is 
working  on  a  book  that  will  deal 
with  the  Arabian  Gulf  conflict. 
Address:  147  Crescent  Drive. 
Akron.  Ohio. 


'64 


Creighton  Edward  Likes  Jr. 

assumed  his  new  position  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bon  Securs-St. 
Francis  Hospital  in  Charleston. 
S.C,  last  Dec.  2,  moving  there 
from  a  similar  position  at  the 
Hilton  Head  (S.C.)  Hospital  He 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  he 
administration  at  the  Medical 


ill 


College  of  Virginia 
in  1972.  and  has 
spent  his  entire 
career  in  the  field  of 
hospital  administra- 
tion. Creighton.  wife 
Connie  and  two 
children  are  residing 
at  164TraddSt. 
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George  W. 
Lindsay  III  is  senior 
vice  president  for 

NBSC's  Coastal 

Region.  This  region 

includes  South 

Carolina  offices  in 

Loris.  North  Myrtle 

Beach.  Myrtle 

Beach.  Summerville. 

North  Charleston  and 

Goose  Creek. 

George  joined  NBSC 

in  1971  as  manager 

of  the  bank's 

Beltline  Boulevard  office  in 

Columbia.  S.C.  Since  then,  he  ha 

been  named  commercial  leading 

officer  in  North  Myrtle  Beach. 

vice  president,  city  executive  lor 

North  Myrtle  Beach,  region  vice 

president  of  the  North  Coastal 

Region  and  senior  vice  president 


Among  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1956 
were  (first  row,  from  left)  Al  Ansley,  Dee  Parker.  Ed  Walpole,  Nelson  Charles, 
Marion  Lipscomb,  (second  row)  Ed  Pyron,  Frank  Young,  Lynwood  Gaskin, 
Carlisle  Hewitt,  Bill  Dantzler,  (third  row)  Tom  Turner,  Bob  Jackson,  Richard 
Cain,  Drayton  Cooper  and  Mack  Ballard. 


Among  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1951 
were  (first  row,  from  left)  Bill  Wollet,  Henry  Galloway.  Cary  Moore,  Joe 
Weingartner,  H.C.  Staines.  Julius  Wannamaker.  George  Fleming,  (second 
row)  Ector  Shepard,  H.L.  Matthews,  David  Moore,  Gene  Turner,  Bozo  Weir, 
Blake  Watts,  (third  row)  Hollis  Cate.  Jimmy  Lindsay,  Travis  Stevenson,  Harry 
Dent,  Tom  Massey,  Gus  Watt,  (fourth  row)  Ed  Epps,  Ed  Cavaleri,  Bob  Owens. 
Ken  McCutcheon.  Laddy  Brearley,  Marshall  Lanter  and  Steve  Stevenson. 


of  the  bank  in  1985.  George  and 
Laura  resides  at  109  Stowmarket 
Drive.  Goose  Creek. 

James  McNeill  Singleton 

joined  New  South  Inc.  in  1972  and 

has  served  as  president  since  1986. 

Mack  w  as  elected  treasurer  of  the 

Southern  Forest  Products 

Association  for 
1991-92  at  the 
annual  meeting  held 
recently  in  Orlando. 
Fla.  SFPA  is  a 
nonprofit  trade 
association  of 
Southern  Pine 
Lumber  manufac- 
turers from  1 2  states 
in  the  South.  Before 
his  election  as 
treasurer  of  SFPA. 
Mack  served  as 
chairman  of  the 
association^ 
government  affairs 
committee.  He  is 
also  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the 
Southern  Pine 
Inspection  Bureau. 
He  serves  as 
president  and 
general  chairman  of 
the  United  Way, 
completed  the 
Leadership  South 


Carolina  program,  serves  the 
Coastal  Carolina  Wall  School  of 
Business  Board,  the  C&S  Advisory 
Board,  and  is  a  vestry  member  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Mack 
and  wife  Joyce  have  two  daughters 
and  reside  at  306  Wildwood  Dunes 
Trail.  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C. 
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Born  —  to  Martha  Jernigan 
Scott  and  William  Henry  Scott  III 

of  West  Point.  Ga.  —  a  daughter. 
Mary  Martha  Scott  on  June  14. 
1991.  Bill  is  president  of  ITC 
Holding  Co.,  a  telecommunications 
company  which  provides  local 
exchange  telephone,  audio 
teleconferencing  and  cellular 
telephone  services,  and  he 
continues  to  work  closely  with 
Campbell  Brown  Lanier  HI, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officier  of  Interstate  Telephone  Co. 
Bill,  Martha  and  Mary  Martha  live 
at  91  Highland  Drive. 


'73 


Ralph  Fleming  Patterson 

Jr.  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Carroll  A.  Campbell  Jr.  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  S.C.  Funeral 
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Service  Board.  Ralph  is  ihe 
president  of  Graj  Funeral  Homes. 
with  locations  in  Clinton,  Laurens 
and  Whitraire.  He  and  his  farail) 

reside  in  I. aureus  al  508  Academy 
St. 


'75 


Duncan  Bristol  Allen  and 

his  u  ile.  ihe  former  Dale  Poston 
'  77,  and  daughter  Virginia  Bristol 
Allen.  «  ho  was  horn  on  Jan.  20. 
1991,  are  now  haek  in  iheir 
LaGrange.  Ga..  home  after  a  three- 
month  slay  in  England.  Duncan 
holds  the  position  of  vice  president 
ol  international  husinesswith 
Kleen-Tex  Industries  Inc..  and 
worked  at  the  company's  plant  in 
Buckingham  (about  1  1/2  hours 
from  London )  during  their  stay. 
Dale  reports  that  they  enjoyed 
sightseeing  around  the  English 
countryside  on  weekends. 
Reluming  to  the  States  on  Dec.  16. 
Duncan  is  back  in  his  office  at  the 
LaGrange  plant,  and  Dale,  a  former 
elementary  school  teacher,  is  now 
a  full-time  mother  and  homemaker. 
The)  reside  at  111  College  Ave. 


'76 


Kim  Lowell  Hellenga 
recentlj  accepted  a  position  as 
microbiologist  with  Wallace 
Laboratories,  a  division  of  Carter- 
Wallace  Inc..  in  Decatur.  111.  His 
new  responsibilities  include 
establishing  a  microbiology 
program  and  laboratorj  for  the 
;  ompan)    Kim  and  wife  Linda  and 
two  children  reside  in  Decatur  at 
2375  E.  Highland  Road. 

Born  —  to  Nancy  Turner 
Miranda  and  ihe  Rev.  G.  A. 

ol  Charleston,  S.C.  —  a 
on.  Nicholas  Turner 
Miranda   -   on  Oct.  24.  1991. 
Nancy  is  a  preschool  teacher's 
aide  at  First  Scots  Presbyterian 
Kindergarten.  The  family  resides  at 
942  Travers  Drive. 

Terry  Michael  Sutherland 
recentlj  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
theClarkton  (N.C.)  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  founded  by 
Highland  Seols  and  organized  in 
1795.  Formerly,  he  had  served  a 
parish  of  three  churches  in 
Rockbridge  County,  \  a  .  foi  si\ 


years   He  ma)  be  addressed  at 
North  Singletary  Street.  Box 
633.  Clarkton. 
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Noland  Meyers  II  of 

Greenville.  S.C.  joined 
Coldwell  Banker  Century 
Associates  Inc.,  as  a  real  estate 
agent  last  October.  Formerly, 
he  was  self-employed  in  the 
retail  clothing  business.  Noland 
and  wife  Susan  are  the  parents 
of  two  children  —  9-year-old 
Richard  and  3-year-old  Jennifer. 
The  family  lives  at  202  Weatherby 
Drive. 


Among  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1961  were  (first  row,  from  left)  Billy  Piephoff,  Jack  Comwell,  Billy 
Sease,  Doug  McDougald,  Dan  McQueen,  Ken  Nix.  Jack  Fallow, 
(second  row)  Ronald  Kay,  He.xie  McDonnold,  Harry  McDonnold,  Fred 
Clark,  Bruce  Burns,  (third  row)  Ed  Brail sford,  Pat  Griffin,  Tom  Collins, 
Don  Fowler,  Pat  Dorn,  (fourth  row)  Billy  Betchman,    Tom  Middleton, 
Paul  Aid.  Buddy  Harper,  Jim  Townsend,  Boh  Smith  and  Don  Dunlap. 
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Thelon  Ashmore  Hamby  III 

of  Columbus.  Ga..  president  of 
Striffler-Hamhv  Mortuarv.  recenth 


Curt  Tribble  '75 

UVa  honors 
top  instructor 

The  Presbyterian  College 
career  of  Curtis  Tribble 
has  been  marked  by  hon- 
ors. After  graduating  as  first  in 
the  Class  of  1 975,  he  returned  to 

the  spotlight  14  years  later  as  recipient  of  the  collegers  Outstand- 
ing Young  Alumnus  Award  for  notable  advancement  in  his 
medical  career  as  a  surgeon  and  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Medical  School. 

Last  year,  the  University  of  Virginia  awarded  Dr.  Curt 
Tribble  with  its  own  honor,  one  of  five  1 99 1  Outstanding  Teacher 
Awards  —  only  two  of  which  came  from  the  graduate  or 
professional  schools  within  the  UVa  system. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  medical  school's  department 
of  surgery,  university  officials  wrote:  "We  congratulate  you  and 
your  Department  on  the  receipt  by  one  of  your  faculty,  Curtis  G. 
Tribble,  of  one  of  the  five  University  of  Virginia  1991  Outstand- 
ing Teacher  Awards.  This  is  the  first  year  of  what  will  become  an 
annual  award  program  honoring  outstanding  teaching  at  the 
I  fniversity.  Each  year,  at  least  one  award  of  the  five  is  to  be  given 
predominantly  for  undergraduate  teaching  in  each  of  the  three 
broad  areas:  Humanities.  Social  Sciences  and  Sciences.  The 
remaining  two  awards  may  be  given  for  undergraduate,  graduate 
or  professional  instruction." 


was  elected  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Trust  Company 
Bank.  He  and  wife  Pat  and  two 
daughters  reside  at  6638 
Woodberry  Court. 

Born  —  to  Deborah  Meeks 
Long  and  David  D.  Long  III  ol" 
Knoxville.  Tenn.  —  a  second  son, 
Andrew  Lewis  Long  on  Nov.  18, 
1991.  He  was  welcomed  into  the 
family  by  big  brother  Daniel,  now 
3  1/2  years  old.  A  former  banker. 
Debbie  is  enjoying  her  new  role  as 
full-time  homemaker.  and  David  is 
vice  president  and  trust  officer  al 
First  Tennessee  Bank.  The  family 
lives  at  8901  Shoreham  Circle. 
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Born  —  to  Jerry  Lee  Ayers 
Jr.  and  Diana  Ayers  of  Columbia. 
S.C.  —  a  son,  Clifton  Campbell 
"Cliff  Ayers  —  on  April  4.  1 99 1 . 
Lee  is  a  dentist  with  Columbia 
Periodontal  Associates.  The  family 
resides  at  5  Westshire  Court. 

Upon  completing  of  a  three- 
year  subspecialty  in  invasive  and 
non-invasive  cardiovascular 
medicine  at  Marshall  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Harry 
Eugene  Hicklin  III  returned  to 
hometown  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  where 
he  is  associated  with  The  Sanger 
Clinic  in  the  practice  of  cardiology. 
His  special  skills  include  cardiac 
catheterization,  echocardiography, 
pacemakers  and  interventional, 
nuclear  and  preventative 
cardiology.  Harry  and  wife  Leila 
live  al  I960  Steeplechase  Drive. 


'80 


Born  —  to  Donald  Hoke 

Jeter  and  Janet  Hess  Jeter  of 
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Boh  Porter  '83 
with  m  ife  Jenny 
and  son  Matthew 


Columbia.  S.C.  —  a  son  and 
second  child.  Donald  Hoke  "Bud" 
Jeter  Jr.  —  on  Oct.  27.  1991.  Don 
is  with  Craftsman  Printing  Co.  of 
Charlotte.  N.C..  as  an  account 
executive  for  central  South 
Carolina,  and  Janet  is  with  Policy 
Management  Systems,  an 
insurance  software  company  based 
in  Columbia.  They  also  have  a 
2  1/2-year-old  daughter.  Anna- 
Grace  Cecelia  Jeter.  The  family 
resides  at  923  Byron  Road. 


'82 


Married  —  Patricia  Jane 
Gallagher  of  Blowing  Rock.  N.C., 
to  Andrew  Goodsteed  of  Atlanta. 
Ga..  on  Aug.  24.  1991.  They  are 
living  in  Clarkston,  Ga.,  at  814 
Ridgeland  Trail.  Both  Tricia  and 
Andrew  are  employed  with 
Financial  Software  Inc.  in  Norcross 
—  she  as  a  project  manager,  and  lie 
as  senior  analyst. 

Married  —  Gayla  Starlene 
Luease  McSwain  to  William 
Joseph  Harvey  on  Sept.  21.  1991. 
at  the  Oaks  Plantation  Country 
Club  in  Goose  Creek.  S.C.  Gayla  is 
currently  a  lawyer  in  the 
Charleston  office  of  the  McNair 
Law  Firm,  and  her  husband  is  a 


department  manager 
with  Albany  Interna- 
tional Inc.  and  a  major 
in  the  U.S.  Arm) 
Reserve.  The  newly- 
weds  reside  at  129 
Southwold  Circle. 
Goose  Creek 

John  Ingram 
Richardson  last 
summer  returned  to 
Hilton  Head  Island. 
S.C.  to  become  head 
golf  professional  for  the 
Sea  Pines  Plantation 
Golf  Club's  Ocean  and 
Sea  Marsh  courses. 
Previously,  he  was 
associated  with  Long 
Cove,  Palmetto  Dunes 
and  Sea  Pines  golf  clubs 
on  the  island  before 
being  named  head  pro  at 
the  Golf  Club  of  Oak 
Ford  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
John  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of 
the  Hilton  Head  Golf 
Professionals  Associa- 
tion from  1985-88  and  was  the 
winner  of  the  '89  Hilton  Head 
Open  Golf  Tournament.  New- 
address:  3  Adventure  Galley  Lane- 
Timothy  John  Riddle  of 
Burlington.  N.C.,  is  owner/ 


Among  the  alumni  unending  the  Homecoming  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1971 
were  (front  row.  from  left)  Nancy  Wilson.  Edna  Jacobs  Banes.  Tommie  Ellis 
Reece.  Edna  Ellison.  Steve  Pavese.  Tommy  Edwards.  Sam  Hodges 
Scarborough.  Hunter  Moss,  (second  row)  Rick  Wilson.  Sam  Broughton, 
Judy  Widmer,  Harriet  Kelly.  Ken  Williams.  Judy  Burges.  Jane  Ellison 
Kassow.  Carroll  Rush,  (third  row)  John  Stephenson.  Fred  Woods.  Ed 
Dawson,  Eugene  Vaughan,  Jackie  Wix  Williamson,  Tommy  Lawson,  Jimmy 
Todd,  Kent  Duckworth,  (fourth  row)  Charles  Coleman,  Rut  Dingle,  Roger 
Blackstock,  Tom  Porter,  Ted  Tate,  Pat  Phillips,  Charles  Inglett,  Jesse 
Hegler  and  Ben  Gregg. 


president  of  Riddle  Manufacturing 
Inc..  an  afghan  and  wall  hanging 
business  which  he  opened  in 
January  1991.  His  wife,  the  former 
Stacy  Fletcher,  is  a  teacher  at  Elon 
Elementary  School.  They  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter. 
Ragan  Hope  Riddle,  who 
was  born  on  Feb.  14. 
1991.  and  the  family 
lives  at  1920  Woodland 
Ave. 

Born  —  to  Donna  Smith 
Shamrock  and  Gregory- 
Keith  Shamrock  of 

Sorrento.  Fla.  —  a  son 
and  first  child.  Alan 
Gregorj  Shamrock  on 
Nov.  1.  1991.  Bolh 
Donna  and  Greg  are  self- 
employed  veterinarians. 
ha\ ing  received  their 
doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Florida. 
Address:  32138 
Wolfbranch  Lane. 


Among  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1966 
were  (first  row,  from  left)  Sam  Waters,  Walt  Todd,  Tom  Whitaker,  David 
Davies,  and  (second  row)  Buddy  Guy,  Bill  Rountree,  Tommy  Leland,  Jim 
Stanford,  Whit  Blount,  (third  row)  Bill  Adams.  Bill  Kellam.  David  Welbom 
and  Thornton  Stewart. 
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Guila  P.  Adams- 
Armstrong  was  awarded 


the  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  in  international 
management  from  the  Monterey- 
Institute  of  International  Studies 
last  spring,  and  she  and  husband 
Scott  (a  native  Australian)  are  now- 
settled  "down  under"  in 
Queensland  where  she  is  a 
consultant  with  Australian 
Management  Resources.  They  may 
be  addressed  at  5/38  Victor  Street. 
Holland  Park.  Queensland  4121. 
Australia. 

Robert  Williams  Porter  Jr. 
of  Atlanta.  Ga..  started  off  the 
New  Year  with  a  new-  job  — 
corporate  public  affairs  manager 
with  Equifax.  Still  in  the  area  of 
communications,  he  is  working 
primarily  in  media  relations  with 
the  national  press.  Previously,  he 
was  with  Alba  Communications 
Associates  as  a  consultant, 
responsible  for  publications 
production  and  print  communica- 
tion. Wife  Jenny  continues  her 
work  with  Mangement  Decision 
S)  stems,  a  financial  consulting 
firm,  and  young  Matthew,  who 
will  celebrate  his  second  birthday 
on  April  26,  is  cared  for  at  home 
by  his  nanny.  The  Porters  live  .n 
4001  Ashentree  Drive. 

Timothy  Collins  Wilson,  a 
stand-up  comedian,  was  one  of 
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five  of  the  nation's  top  comedians 
performing  at  the  Greem  ille  (S.C.) 
Peace  Center  foi  the  Performing 

Arts  last  Nov.  1 8  in  Comedy  Care. 
.1  benefit  performance  for  the 
homeless  in  upstate  South 
Carolina.  He  appears  frequently  on 
the  k&E  television  programs 
"Evening  at  the  Improv," 
"Caroline's  Comedy  Hour"  and 
"Comedy  on  the  Road  with  John 
Byner."  His  busy  schedule  also  has 
taken  him  to  Caesar's  Palace  in 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  and  Lake  Tahoe 
and  to  Nashville.  Tenn..  for 
appearances  on  The  Nashville 
Network.  Tim  is  married  to  the 
former  Ronit  Hassan,  and  they  live 
in  Roswell,  Ga.  (9875  North  Pond 
Circle  I  with  their  2  1/2 -year-old 
daughter  Sophia. 
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Married  —  Amy  Hoffman 
Kindred  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla..  to  Mark  Duer  on  June  1 5, 
1991.  They  are  residing  at  1 106 


Green  Pine  Blvd..  Apt. 
F-l  in  West  Palm  Beach. 
Amy  holds  the  position 
of  coordinator  of  the 
special  education 
department  at  Palm 
Beach  Lakes  High 
School  and  added  a 
master  of  education 
degree  in  special 
education  from  Florida 
Atlantic  University  to  her 
credentials  in  1987.  A 
graduate  of  the 
University  of  New 
Haven.  Mark  is  a  senior 
engineer  with  Pratt- 
Whitney,  a  jet  engine 
manufacturing  firm. 

Betty  Reynolds  Smith  has 
accepted  the  position  of  director  of 
Christian  education  at  Christ 
Presbyterian  Church  in 
Chesterland.  Ohio.  She  has  been 
working  in  various  business 
positions  since  graduating  from 
PC. 


Among  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1976 
were  (first  row,  from  left)  Leta  Meole  Tribble,  Patricia  Lake  Reid,  Cathy 
White  Williams,  Judy  Nelson  Rush,  Emmie  An  Gault  McLean,  Ann  Yelton 
Sistare,  (second  row)  T.D.  Todd,  Keith  Ritter,  Richard  Shirley,  Jim  Morton, 
Boh  McLean,  (third  row)  Graham  Simpson,  Brookes  Stuckey,  Cam  Harvin, 
Gus  Brinson  and  Bud  Ashurx. 
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Bachman  Bailey  Harris  Jr. 

is  in  his  fifth  season  at  Lexington 
(S.C.)  High  School  as  boy's  varsity 
basketball  and  track  coach.  Bailey 
and  wife  Beth  are  expecting  their 
first  child  in  February.  They  reside 
at  144  Coventry  Lake  Drive, 


Lexington. 

Married  —  Margaret 
Sharon  Widener  to  Michael 
James  Anderson  on  Sept.  21,  1991, 
at  Lakeview  Baptist  Church  in 
Camden.  S.C.  Prior  to  marriage, 
Sharon  was  employed  at  Clinton 
High  School,  and  her  husband  is 
serving  the  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  an 
explosive  ordnance  disposal 


Chris  Robinson  '87 


A  year  after  Desert  Storm,  PC  alumnus  has  bittersweet  memories 


One  year  ago,  the  world's  eyes  were  on  a  desert  in  the 
Middle  East  and  a  small  country  called  Kuwait.  Jet 
fighters  and  missiles  were  more  the  norm  than  camels  as 
Operation  Desert  Storm  stole  headlines  in  newspapers  from 
Moscow  to  Washington. 

Lt.  Chris  Robinson  '87,  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  from 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  remembers  the  conflict  all  too  well. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  campaign,  allied  war  planes 
devastated  Iraqi  troops,  weapons  and  military  sites.  On  Feb.  20, 
just  four  days  before  the  start  of  the  ground  war,  Robinson  and 
eight  others  from  his  division  climbed  into  a  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  —  an  armored  personnel  carrier  used  to  transport  troops 
from  rear  areas  to  the  front  lines.  What  began  as  a  normal 
reconnaissance  mission  soon  turned  into  a  nightmare. 

During  a  firefight,  they  overpowered  a  group  of  Iraqis  who 
surrendered.  Still  under  fire,  the  vehicle  was  hit  by  an  Iraqi 
missile  w  hich  ripped  off  part  of  the  turret  and  killed  the  gunner 
who  s;tt  just  inches  from  Robinson. 

)binson  —  who  was  hit  by  shrapnel  in  his  head,  hands  and 

suffered  burns  to  his  face  and  hands,  and  bruised  his  lungs 

and  ribs  —  v.  as  unable  to  move.  Six  men  were  hit  by  enemy  fire 

trying  to  clear  out  the  personnel  carrier.  A  corporal,  who  was  also 


wounded  in  the  explosion,  crawled  on  top  of  the  vehicle,  grabbed 
Robinson's  collar,  and  pulled  him  to  safety. 

Robinson  spent  seven  days  in  a  military  hospital  in  Saudi 
Arabia  before  being  flown  to  Landstuhl  Hospital  in  Germany. 
Two  weeks  later,  he  was  on  his  way  to  another  hospital  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  the  public  support  for  the  troops.  When  I 
got  back,  people  were  already  coming  home."  Robinson  said.  "I 
was  greeted  by  my  wife  and  mother-in-law  in  San  Antonio,  but 
my  division  hadn't  come  home  yet.  1  was  there  to  greet  them 
when  they  did  and  sort  of  got  sucked  into  their  parade." 

Married  on  Aug.  1 8.  1 990.  soon  before  shipping  out  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Robinson  now  has  plenty  to  be  thankful  for  —  like  having 
spent  his  first  Christmas  at  home  with  wife  Ginny.  Life,  it  seems, 
is  a  bit  more  special,  but  he  has  not  forgotten  the  events  of  Feb. 
20. 

Nor  has  he  forgotten  the  men  who  were  not  as  fortunate  that 
day. 

"On  Feb.  20th,  my  wife  and  1  are  going  to  plant  a  tree  for  the 
three  guys  who  were  killed  that  day,"  Robinson  said.  "And  we're 
going  to  have  sort  of  a  celebration  that  Fm  still  here.  Judging  by 
the  pictures,  I  should  have  been  killed,  too." 
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technician  and  diver.  They  will 
make  Iheir  home  in  Valleio.  Calif. 


If  you're  a  PC  alumnus  and  you  have... 


•  Recently  gotten  married 

•  Changed  jobs 


•  Become  a  new  mom  or  dad 

•  Moved  to  a  new  address 


...  the  Alumni  Gazette  reporters  want  to  know! 

CALL  1-800-476-7272  (PCPC) 
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Married  —  Angela  Lucille 
Fulmer  to  John  Ranson  Rita  on 
Oct.  12.  1991.  at  Emory  United 
Methodist  Church.  Angie  is  the 
treatment  director  at  the  Saluda 
County  (S.C.)  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Commission,  and  her 
husband  is  a  supply  sergeant  with 
the  S.C.  Army  National  Guard. 
The  newlyweds  reside  at  204  S. 
Jennings  St..  Saluda. 

Born  —  to  Jessica  Lee  Nye 
LaSure  and  Jeff  LaSure  —  a 
second  son.  Parker  Williams 
LaSure  — on  July  21.  1991.  Parker 
joins  his  2-year-old  brother. 
Andrew  Paul  LaSure.  Jessica  is  at 
home  with  the  children,  and  Jeff 
runs  his  own  landscaping  business. 
Their  address  is  326  Saddletree 
Lane,  Martinez.  Ga. 

Born  —  to  Kimberly 
Satterfield  Masters  and  Terry 
Lewis  Masters  Jr.  '84  of 
Greenwood.  S.C.  —  a  son  and  first 


child.  Taylor  Killian  Masters  on 
Oct.  23.  1991.  Kim  is  a  guidance 
counselor  at  McCormick 
Elementary  School,  and  Lewis  is 
employed  with  Springs  Industries 
as  an  industrial  engineer.  The 
famil)  lues  at  117  Sherwood 
Lane. 
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Born  —  to  Elizabeth 
Hudson  Barton  and  Thomas 
McCarty  Barton  '86  of  Decatur. 
Ga.  —  a  daughter  and  first  child. 
Haley  Elizabeth  Barton  on  Nov. 
21.  1991.  Beth  is  a  senior 
accountant  w  ith  Invesco  Capital 
Management  in  Atlanta,  and  Tom 
is  an  attorney  in  the  Atlanta  firm  of 
Smith.  Gambrell  &  Russell.  The 
family  lives  at  445  Nelson  Ferry- 
Road. 

Barbara  Benton  Flynt  and 
husband  Brad  moved  from 


Among  the  alumni  attending  the  Homecoming  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1981 
are  (front  row.  from  left)  Amy  Lunsford  Hulett,  Debra  Dellinger  Stephens. 
Angie  Kennedy  Boyles.  Martie  Brooks  Simmons.  Alyson  Hicken  Newman, 
Deborah  Dobbins  Livingston.  Nancy  Mashe  Flythe,  Kathy  DuBose 
Bumgarner,  Ricky  Boyles.  Mark  Schmidt,  (second  row)  Bill  Everett.  Pam 
Satterfield.  Cheryl  Hill  Talbert.  Susan  Martin  Calhoun.  Barbara  Pickens 
Foster.  Laura  Law  King.  Karen  Meadors  Windsor.  Kathy  Finley  Cox.  Hunter 
Griffin.  Jane  McMahan  Parker.  Louis  Stephens,  (third  row)  Todd  Bond.  Riley 
Lanier.  John  Brearley,  Fred  Simmons.  Chip  Cross.  Jimmy  Chupp,  Jonathan 
Powell,  (fourth  row)  James  Piatt.  Charles  Crane.  James  Lane.  Bob  Korn.  Bill 
Williams.  Larry  Owens.  Bob  Peterson  and  John  D' Andrea. 


Birmingham.  Ala.,  to  Richmond. 
Va..  last  August  when  he  accepted 
a  position  as  design/project 
engineer  in  the  executive  offices  of 
Reynolds  Metals  Company.  Holder 
of  a  master  ol  arts  degree  in  youth 
ministry  from  Columbia  Theologi- 
cal Seminars.  Barbara  began  her 
new  work  as  director  of  Christian 
education  at  the  325-member 
Colonial  Heights  Presbyterian 
Church  in  October.  Her  main 
responsibilities  include  the  youth 
group  and  in-depth  adult  Bible 
studies.  They  are  living  at  2236  E. 
Tremont  Court. 

Married  —  Kimberly 
Deanne  Mathis  of  Greenwood, 
S.C.  to  Brian  Scott  Purcell  of 
Clinton,  on  Dec.  1 4.  1 99 1 ,  in  North 
Wilkesboro.  N.C.  Following  her 
graduation  from  PC.  Kim  received 
her  masters  in  inverterbrate 
zoology  from  Clemson  University 
and  is  now  an  instructor  of  biology 
at  Lander  College  in  Greenw  ood. 
Brian,  w  ho  earned 
his  masters  degree 
from  the  U.S.  Sports 
Academy  in  Mobile. 
Ala.,  works  at  PC  as 
a  physical  education 
instructor  and 
women's  soccer 
coach.  They  are 
living  at  325  Rock 
Knoll  Drive  in 
Greenwood. 

Married  — 
Virginia  Moffett 
(Ginger)  Fowler  to 
Brian  Tucker  Bates 
'89.  both  of 
Columbia.  S.C.  on 
Dec.  15.  1991.  They 
will  continue  to  live 
in  Columbia  at  2(19  S. 
Harden  Street.  Apt. 
4.  Ginger  recently 
completed  require- 
ments for  her  master 
\4  business 
administration  degree 
in  marketing  at  the 
University  of  South 
Carolina  and  is  now 
product  development 
coordinator  at 
Colonial  Life  & 


Accident  Insurance  Co.  In  the  dual 
degree  program  at  PC.  Brian  spent 
three  years  on  campus  before  going 
to  Clemson  University  and 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  physics 
from  PC  at  the  same  time  he  \\  as 
awarded  a  B.S.  degree  in  civil 
engineering  from  Clemson.  He 
holds  the  position  of  project 
engineer  at  Mashburn  Construction 
Co" 

Married  —  Charles 
Grandison  Howard  Jr.  to  Patty  Jo 
Butler  on  Nov.  9.  199 1 .  Charles  is 
employed  with  First  Union 
National  Bank  in  Florence.  S.C.  as 
an  assistant  vice  president  and 
corporate  banking  officer.  Prior  to 
marriage.  Pattie  was  with  Mid- 
Carolina  Electric  Cooperative  in 
Columbia  as  a  customer  service 
representative.  The  newlyweds 
reside  at  116S.  Aiken  Dn\e.  #B-I. 
Florence.  S.C. 
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Wilson  Rose  Tennille  Jr. 

has  been  a  tennis  teaching 
professional  at  The  River  Club  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years.  He  is  the  director  of  the 
Junior  Development  Program  and 
also  concentrates  on  working  with 
the  women's  competitive  teams. 
Wilson  is  a  United  States 
Professional  Tennis  Association 
(USPTA)  pro  and  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  Professional  Tennis 
Association  (GPTAi.  being  named 
the  1991  GPTA  State  of  Georgia 
Head  Tennis  Professional  of  the 
Year.  That  award  is  voted  upon  by 
members  of  the  GPTA  throughout 
the  state.  Address:  2210  Howell 
Mill  Road.  Atlanta. 
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Kenneth  Dixon  Acker  Jr. 

has  been  with  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Control  as  an  on- 
site  hazardous  waste  inspector. 
Kenny  resides  at  3500  Rosewood 
Drive.  Columbia.  S.C. 

Married  —  Ellen  Carr 
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Beard  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  Tudd 
William  Riordan  of  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  on  June  15,  1991.  I:a-.t  met 
West  when  Todd  moved  to  Atlanta 
several  years  ago  to  attend  Georgia 
State  University.  Ellen  holds  the 
position  of  consumer  information 
coordinator  at  Coca-Cola  Co.,  and 
they  have  established  their  first 
home  at  587  Willow  Heights  Drive 
in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Phillip  Dorsey  Benefield 
Jr.,  United  States  Army  officer 
currently  stationed  in  Mannheim. 
Germany,  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  in  May  of  1991.  He  is 
serving  as  executive  officer  of  a 
tractor  trailer  company  that  hauls 
the  U.S.  mail  all  over  Europe.  He 
may  be  addressed  at:  68th  Trans. 
Co..  Unit  30005.  Box  91.  APO  AE 
09166. 

Dana  Carol  Davis 
completed  the  requirements  for  her 
master  of  arts  degree  in  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  last 
December  and  is  now  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  her  field  of  study.  She 
lives  on  the  university 
campus  at  3 1 2  Mary 
Lyndon  Hall.  Athens. 
Ga. 

Tommie  Eldridge 
Netting  of  Silver  Spring 
Md..  is  employed  with 
Career  College 
Association,  a  private, 
non-profit  education 
organization,  as  a  senior 
accreditation  specialist 
in  charge  of  program 
review.  He  resides  at 
815  Arlington  Drive. 

Tamara  Lynn 
i  Bunny  I  Schomber  has 
a  new  address  and  a  new 
position.  She  now  lives 
in  Rincon.  Ga..  at 
Murphv's  Apartment  F- 
15,  105  Lisa  St..  and 
recently  began  her  new 
work  as  elementary 
counselor  in  the 
Effingham  County 
Schools  after  completing 
requirements  for  the 
master  of  education 
degree  al  < 
Southern  University. 

Married  — 
Pamela  Ann  Threat!  to 
Steven  Ro\  Savon  on 
Oct.  5,  1991.  Pai 
with  The  Clinton 


How  '.v  this  for  an  international  twist  on  new  PC  alumni  clubs'.'  This  photo,  taken  on 
Oct.  12.  1991.  comes  from  Port  of  Dammon  in  Saudi  Arabia.  These  PC  graduates 
—  who  are  also  Army  reservists  —  were  serving  with  the  1 182nd  and  1 189th 
Transportation  Terminal  Units.  Pictured  from  left  to  right  are:  Stevie  Riggins  '90, 
Jim  Beam  '74.  Steve  Durst  '87  and  Doug  Warner  '87.  Their  units  were  responsible 
for  shipping  military  equipment  and  ammunition  back  to  the  U.S.  after  Operation 
Desert  Storm  ended.  The  last  reserve  component  units  to  come  off  of  active  duty, 
they  returned  to  Charleston,  S.C..  on  Nov.  20. 


Chronicle  as  a  composing  director, 
and  her  husband  is  a  welder  at  B.F. 
Shaw,  a  leading  pipe-fabricating 
plant.  The  newlyweds  reside  at  407 
Lakeview  Drive.  Laurens.  S.C 
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Married  —  Michelle  Leigh 
DeLoache  to  William  Stewart 


Ford  Jr.  on  Oct.  12.  1991.  Missy 
is  employed  by  Duriron  Co.  Inc.  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  as  a  sales  correspon- 
dent. Stewart  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive for  Continental  Water 
Systems,  also  of  Atlanta.  The 
couple  resides  at  6875  Peachtree 
Dunwoody  Road  NE.  Apt.  #106, 
Atlanta. 

Elizabeth  Meredith 
Edwards  is  in  graduate  school  at 
the  University  of 
Alabama.  She  is 
pursuing  a  masters 
degree  in  education 
and  will  receive  her 
teacher's  certifica- 
tion to  teach 
Spanish  at  grades 
nursery  through  12. 
Her  anticipated 
graduation  date  is 
June  1992. 
Elizabeth  resides  at 
4239  Chickamauga 
Road.  Birmingham. 
Ala. 

Engaged  — 
Hayne  Glover 
Huguenin  of 
Greenville.  S.C,  to 
Robert  Russell 
Reed  Jr. '80  01 
Pelzer,  S.C,  with 
the  wedding 
scheduled  for  July 
18.  1992. 


Who  was  pictured  with  Mary  Ruth"Mali" 
McGinn  on  her  1991  Christmas  card'.'  None 
oilier  than  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  Chairman  of  the 
I  '..S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  seems  that  she  had  a 
photograph  taken  with  him  at  a  U.S.  Marine 
Ball.  A  1987  graduate  of  PC,  Mali  now  makes 
her  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


James  William 
Kinard  Jr.  is  in  the 
management 

training  program  al 
M.  S.  Bailey  &  Son. 
Hankers,  in  Clinton. 
Bill)  resides  at  123 
Jacobs  Highway, 


Apt.  A,  Clinton. 

David  I  .nidi  nil  Padgett  is  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves.  He  graduated  from 
Armor  Officers  Basic  Course  in 
Fort  Knox.  Ky..  on  Feb.  14.  1991. 
Da\  id  resides  at  125  Mountain 
View  Road.  Marietta.  Ga. 

Hubert  Estees  Tuttle  III  is 
with  M.  S.  Bailey  &  Son,  Bankers, 
training  lor  management  in  the 
bank's  trust  department.  "Tripp" 
resides  at  208  S.  Main  Street. 
Simpsonville.  S.C. 

Stephen  Richard  Woods  has 
been  named  manager  of  adminis- 
trative services  of  The  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News-Piedmont  Co.  Stephen 
began  working  for  the  company  in 
1990  as  a  management  trainee.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Greenville 
Chorale,  a  Literacy  Association 
tutor  and  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Greenville  Recycling  Committee. 
Stephen  resides  at  925  Cleveland 
St..  #83.  Greenville. 
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Engaged  —  Martha 
Elizabeth  Mullen   u2  of  Isle  of 
Palms.  S.C.  to  Brian  Thomas 

Conroy  of  Greenville.  S.C,  with 
the  wedding  scheduled  for  June  27. 
1992. 

Married  —  Tracy  Danette 
Thompson  to  Steven  Robert  Gay 
on  Aug.  24.  1991.  Tracy  is 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
education  at  Furman  University, 
and  Steven  is  a  service  technician 
at  Terminix  in  Greenville.  S.C.  The 
couple  reside  at  3  Winesap  Way. 
Tavlors. 
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Jane  Hammet  remembered  as  a  very  special  member  of  PC  family 


Presbyterian  College  lost  a  long-time  friend  on  Nov.  22. 
1991,  when  former  faculty  member  and  Clinton  public  school 
teacher  Jane  Jenkins  Hammet  died  at  the  age  of  63  following  a 
brief  illness. 

A  native  of  Letohatchee,  Ala.,  she  graduated  from  Presbyte- 
rian College  in  1962  and  went  on  to  receive  her  master" s  degree 
from  Western  Carolina  University.  She  served  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  physical  education  and  health  at  PC  for  17  years, 
during  which  she  introduced  women's  tennis  and  volleyball  into 
PC's  athletic  program. 

During  her  tenure  at  the  college,  she  provided  leadership  for 
the  new  women's  programs  through  coaching.  Her  efforts 
prompted  Athletic  Director  Cally  Gault  to  fondly  remember  Mrs. 
Hammet  as  "the  founder  of  women's  athletics"  at  Presbyterian 
College. 

Gault  recalled  that  it  was  Mrs.  Hammet  who  did  the  legwork 
for  the  initial  women's  programs,  making  the  choices  about 
which  sports  to  incorporate  into  the  existing  athletic  program. 

"She  was  very,  very  interested  and  dedicated  to  the  college 
and  its  students.  She  provided  both  leadership  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  physical  education  program  in  general,"  Gault  said. 

Her  contributions  to  the  college  were  not  limited  to  the 
athletic  department,  however.  Mrs.  Hammet  was  also  respon- 
sible in  part  for  bringing  the  Special  Olympics  to  Presbyterian's 
campus,  an  event  that  remained  dear  to  her.    The  Area  Five 


Special  Olympics  will  be  held 
at  PC  for  the  1 8th  consecu- 
tive year-  this  spring. 

"Bringing  the  Special 
Olympic  games  to  PC  was 
one  of  the  many  contributions 
Jane  Hammet  made  to  our 
community."  said  Dr.  Greg 
Henley,  PC's  chaplain.  "The 
fact  that  we  continue  to  hold 
the  games  on  campus  each 
spring  is  a  tribute  to  Jane's 
vision  of  service.  We'll  miss 
her." 

In  1987.  Mrs.  Hammet 
returned  to  the  public  school  system  at  Clinton  High  School, 
where  for  the  past  two  years  she  was  the  chairman  of  the  English 
department.  A  member  and  former  Sunday  School  teacher  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Hammet  was  a  member  of  the 
Clinton  community  for  42  years. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Ben  Hay  Hammet  '43.  vice 
president  emeritus  of  college  relations;  sons.  Ben  Hay  Hammet 
Jr.  '71,  of  Destin,  Fla.,  Lewis  Jenkins  Hammet  "73.  of  Bluffton. 
S.C..  and  Errol  Scott  Hammet  of  Hilton  Head  Island.  S.C.;  her 
mother;  sister;  and  13  grandchildren. 


Obituaries 


Jimmic  Nola  Suddeth  "24. 
of  Clinton,  died  June  28,  1 99 1 .  al 
Self  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Greenwood,  S.C. 

A  native  of  Union  County, 
she  attended  Presbyterian  College 
during  the  1920-21  academic  year. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  a  son  and  a 
daughter-in-law. 

J.  Paul  Young  '26.  of  White 
Plains.  N.Y.,  died  July  7,  1991.  at 
his  home.  He  was  86. 

A  native  of  Providence,  R.I.. 
he  worked  as  assistant  circulation 
director  for  Time  Inc..  before 
accepting  a  position  as  vice 
president  and  circulation  director 
for  Conde  Nast  Publications  in 
Manhattan  in  1954.  He  remained 
with  the  publishing  company  until 
his  retirement  in  1983. 

Mr.  Young  was  a  member  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in 
White  Plains,  where  he  was  a 
senior  warden  of  the  church's 
vestry.  He  served  professionally 
for  10  years  on  the  Magazine 
Directors  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 


Frances  Lally  Young,  two 
daughters,  and  two  sons. 

Francis  Vincent  '34,  a 
retired  pharmacist  and  owner  of 
Vincent  Drugs,  died  July  3 1 .  1 99 1 . 
at  his  home  in  Hampton.  S.C.  He 
was  80. 

A  native  of  Hampton,  he 
attended  Presbyterian  College,  the 
Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  School  of 
Pharmacy.  He  founded  Vincent 
Drugs  in  1936,  and  retired  in  1986 
after  50  years  of  practice. 

He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  and  the  South  Carolina 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  He 
was  a  member  and  past  master  of 
Evergreen  Masonic  Lodge  153  of 
Hampton,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Hampton  First  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Margaret  Thomas  Vincent,  two 
daughters,  and  two  sons. 

James  McClary  '36,  died 
Nov.  26.  1991.  in  Columbia.  S.C. 
at  the  age  of  77. 

A  native  of  Georgetown. 
S.C.  he  served  as  president  of  the 


student  body  at  Presbyterian 
College  and  was  listed  in  Who's 
Who  Among  College  Students  in 
America.  He  retired  from  the 
South  Carolina  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Department  in  1975 
after  33  years  of  service,  during 
which  he  supervised  and  helped 
develop  state  workshops  and 
facilities  for  the  handicapped. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Eastminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  was  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  a  deacon  and  elder, 
and  clerk  of  the  session.  He  was 
also  a  charter  member  of  "Golden 
K"  Kiwanis  Club  of  Columbia. 

Survivors  include  his  wife. 
Kathleen  M.  Clary,  two  sons,  a 
brother,  and  a  sister. 

Dr.  Andrew  Hoyt 

Crenshaw '41.  died  Oct.  18,  1991, 
at  his  home  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  He 
was  7 1 . 

The  valedictorian  of  his 
graduating  class  at  Presbyterian 
College,  his  outstanding  medical 
career  was  recognized  in  1982  with 
the  Alumni  Gold  P  Award.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  from 
Emory  University,  and  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Campbell  Clinic  in 


1951  after  completing  his 
orthopedic  residency  there.  He 
retired  from  The  Campbell  Clinic 
in  1990. 

In  addition  to  writing  various 
medical  journals  and  serving  as  a 
clinical  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Memphis.  Dr. 
Crenshaw  served  as  editor  since 
1963  of  Campbell's  Operative 
Orthopaedics,  a  definitive  textbook 
of  orthopedic  surgery  written  by 
the  staff  of  The  Campbell  Clinic. 
He  contributed  numerous  chapters 
on  orthopedic  conditions  and 
procedures. 

He  was  also  associate  editor 
of  four  publications  during  his 
career,  including  The  Journal  of 
Bone  and  Joint  Surgery,  from  1963 
to  1971. 

He  was  active  in  more  than 
12  professional  organizations,  and 
was  named  a  Traveling  Fellow  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  American 
Orthopaedic  Association  in  1959. 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Ruth  Crenshaw,  two  daughters, 
two  sons,  and  a  sister. 

Elizabeth  Tucker  Smith 

'41.  died  Dec.  13.  1991.  at  her 
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home  in  Fairview,  N.C.  A  co- 
founder  of  Ansel's  Refrigeration 
Co.,  she  formerlj  served  on  the 
board  oi  directors  of  the  Presbj  te- 
rian  Home  for  Children  in  Black 
Mountain,  N.C.  and  was  a  member 
of  Weaverville  Firs!  Presbyterian 
Church. 

me  aie  her  husband, 
Ansel  Smith,  two  daughters,  and 
two  sons. 

Algernon  S.  Varn  Jr.  '46.  a 
prominent  businessman  in  the 
seafood  industry,  died  Jul]  6, 
1991.  Upon  graduating  from 
Presbyterian  College,  he  returned 
to  Pin  Point,  near  Savannah,  and 
assumed  operation  of  the  A.S. 
Varn  and  Son  plant,  which 
speeiali/ed  in  handling  oysters  and 
shrimp. 

He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Edward  Raymond  Crowson 

"48.  died  Nov.  2.  1991.  at  Orlando 
(Fla.l  Regional  Medical  Center. 
He  was  68. 

A  native  of  Fayetteville, 
N.C.  he  served  in  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War.  earning  the 
Distinguished  Sen  ice  Cross,  the 
Bronze  Star  and  Cluster.  Purple 
Heart,  and  Combat  Badge  with 
Star.  He  was  a  retired  Army 
Reserve  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a 
member  of  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  was  a  deacon 
and  elder. 

Mr  Crowson  worked  for 
Douglas  Aircraft  until  1967.  when 
he  joined  Duff-Norton  Co.  in 
Charlotte  as  director  of  employee 
relations    He  remained  with  the 
companj  lor  20  years  before 
retiring  in  1987. 

Survivors  include  his  wile. 
Carolyn  Henrj  Crow  sun.  three 
sons,  a  brother,  and  a  sister. 

James  P.  Mitchell  '51.  died 
Oct.  25,  1901.  at  his  home  in 
Aiken.S.C.  He  was  69. 

A  native  of  Laurens,  he 
served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II.   He 
was  a  retired  warrant  officer  from 
the  450th  I  :.S  Arms  Ordnance 
Companj  .  as  well  as  a  retired 
draftsman  with  Savannah  Rner 
Plant  after  35  years  of  sen  ice    He 
was  a  member  of  the  Arts  Guild  in 
Aiken,  and  was  a  clarinetist  and 
saxophonist  lor  the  former  Dukes 
of  Dixie  Band. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Ha/el 
Lipsej  Mitchell,  a  daughter,  and 
three  sisters. 

Raymond  C.  Johnson  '57, 
died  Dec.  3.  1991.  in  Chester 


A  charter  member  of  the 
\\  hitmire  High  School  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame,  he  formed  Johnson 
Adjustment  Service  Inc.  in 
Whilmire.  serving  as  president  and 
owner,  upon  graduating  from 
Presbyterian  College.  A  U.S. 
Arm)  veteran,  he  was  a  member 
and  deacon  of  Whitmire  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife. 
Joan  Caldwell  Johnson,  two 
daughters,  and  four  brothers. 

Jackson  O.  Byers  '57,  a 

former  standout  tennis  player  at 
Presbyterian  College,  died  Jan.  7. 
1992.  He  was  56. 

A  native  of  Greenville,  S.C., 
he  went  on  to  become  agency 
manager  of  Jefferson  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Co.    


and  served 
with  the 

i  \. 

company  for 
more  than  30 

v*^T 

years.  He 

won 

numerous 

^        k 

Jefferson 

mLM 

Pilot  awards. 

including  the 

Outstanding  Agency  Managers 
Award,  and  qualified  for  several 
national  conventions. 

He  was  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  and  a  board  member 
of  the  Palmetto  Mastersingers  and 
of  Southtrust  Bank  and  Town 
Theater.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
Santee-Myrtle  Club.  He  was  a 
board  member  of  Columbia  East 
Rotary  Club,  where  he  served  as 
secretary,  and  was  a  Paul  Harris 
Fellow .   A  talented  pianist  who 
studied  piano  for  more  than  14 
years,  he  was  active  in  the  choir  at 
Shandon  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  was  a  member. 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Catherine  Drake  Byers,  a  son,  a 
daughter.  Kim  B.  Randall  '79.  a 
brother,  and  a  sister. 

William  C.  Bucheit  68.  a 

prominent  newspaperman,  died 
Dee.  25.  loo  I.  al  Spartanburg 
Regional  Medical  Center.  He  was 
45. 

A  native  of  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
he  grew  up  in  the  newspaper 
mdusii  v  and  became  president  of 
Mid-South  Management  Co.  Inc.. 
which  owns  14  newspapers  in  six 
sl.ues    He  was  also  a  U.S.  Navy 
veteran  and  former  business 
managei  ol  The  Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal. 

He  seived  on  the  executive 
board  of  Spartanburg  Dav  School, 
was  a  past  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Spartanburg  Methodist 


Joe  Patrick 
will  be  missed 
by  PC  friends 


When  it  comes  to  an  alum- 
nus possessing  the  true  PC  Spirit, 
perhaps  no  one  has  ever  embod- 
ied that  passion  with  the  zest  of 
Joseph  E.  Patrick,  who  died  Jan. 
23  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  at  the  age  of 
76. 

A  retired  sales  representative  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  John  H.  Harland  Co.  and  a  former  Georgia  high 
school  principal.  Mr.  Patrick  rendered  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
college  alma  mater.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Patrick  was  on 
the  college*s  Board  of  Trustees. 

An  Atlanta  native,  Joe  Patrick  graduated  from  PC  in  1937 
with  degrees  in  chemistry  and  mathematics,  finishing  as  saluta- 
torian  of  his  senior  class.  He  was  a  student  government  officer, 
an  ROTC  captain,  on  the  PaC  SaC  staff,  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity  and  served  as  an  equipment  manager  for  the  Blue 
Hose  baseball  team. 

He  later  earned  an  education  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  but  he  never  forgot  the  friendships  and  personal  devel- 
opment that  he  experienced  at  Presbyterian  College. 

Mr.  Patrick  served  as  president  of  the  PC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  received  the  college's  Alumni  Service  Award  in  1984. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jerry,  served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  and,  in 
1982.  established  the  Joseph  E.  and  Geraldine  Adams  Patrick 
Scholarship  Fund,  designed  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
worthy  rising  seniors  in  the  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion department.  In  1989,  the  Patricks  were  honored  as  distin- 
guished members  of  the  William  Plumer  Jacobs  Society,  which 
is  comprised  of  donors  who  have  contributed  at  least  $  100,000  to 
Presbyterian  College.  A  plaque  honoring  the  Patricks'  financial 
support  of  PC  hangs  in  the  Smith  Administration  Building. 

In  1984.  Joe  Patrick  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as 
alumni  representative,  serving  the  maximum  six-year  term.  He 
was  then  returned  to  the  board  as  a  synod  representative  last  year. 

"Joe  was  always  grateful  for  what  PC  meant  to  him  and  he 
gave  back  generously,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth  Orr.  PC  president. 
"Many  years  ago  I  heard  someone  say  of  another:  'Your  friend- 
ship has  enlarged  and  enriched  my  life."  The  friendship  of  Joe 
Patrick  has  enlarged  my  life  and  the  lives  of  many  at  PC.  We  will 
not  forget  his  warmth  and  kindness,  his  steady  and  reliable 
commitment  to  service,  his  generous  and  selfless  spirit,  and  his 
joy  in  life.  God  has  blessed  us  all  with  his  good  friendship  and  we 
will  miss  him.  To  Jerry  and  to  his  family,  we  extend  our 
sympathy.  We  all  have  lost  a  great  friend.  We  thank  God  for 
giving  us  the  privilege  of  knowing  Joe  Patrick." 

A  member  of  Columbia  Presbyterian  Church  in  Decatur.  Mr. 
Patrick  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter,  two  sisters  and 
five  grandchildren. 


College  board  of  trustees,  and  was 
a  former  member  of  the  YMCA 
board. 


Surviving  are  his  wife. 
Mellnee  Gardner  Bucheit.  two 
sons,  a  daughter,  and  three  sisters 
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The  25th  Anniversary 


The  literary  journal  of  Presbyterian  College 
was  created  in  1967  by  Don  McNair,  John 
Gaw,  and  Dr.  James  Skinner.  This  year  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Figs  and  Thistles,  and  in 
honor  of  this  occasion,  we  are  offering  to 
alumni,  parents  and  friends  of  the  college  the 
chance  to  purchase  the  1992  edition  —  the  first 
time  these  special  supporters  of  PC  have  ever 
had  such  an  opportunity. 

To  place  an  order  before  the  March  20  deadline, 
simply  mail  a  check  for  $3.50  per  issue*  (made 
payable  to  Figs  and  Thistles  )  to: 

Ted  Carmichael,  editor 

PC  Box  846 

Presbyterian  College 

Clinton,  SC  29325 

This  amount  also  covers  postage  and  handling. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R.  p; 
Route  2,  Box  327 
Clinton  SC  29325-9802 
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